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THE AUTHOR’S PURPOSE 


Ten years ago the British Empire was for most English 
folk something of an abstraction—a term in the history 
and geography books. It called up heroic memories 
an the more imaginative, dreams of personal better- 
ment in others, and nothing but a vague blur in most. 
The Great War brought a revolution in this as in so 
many other 1deas. The Empire then stood before the 
world as a pulsing unity of men in arms, defending 
British freedom with their lives. The British Empire 
Exhibition followed to deepen and widen the new 
ampression. Mullions of men, women and children 
learnt at Wembley something of the infinite variety of 
their heritage in every clime, of tts many-sided life 
and riches, of which but a fragment ts as yet disclosed. 

This volume seeks, so far as strictly limited space 
permits, to press home this new conception. Old 
bickerings made the Empire an offence to some, and 
to others an excuse for Jingotsm. To a war-torn 
world it has become as ‘ a great rock in a weary land,’ 
and to the peoples of the King’s dominions everywhere 
at must become more and more a great charge, which 
we neglect at our peril : 


From all but sloth and pride secure 
In @ delighisome land. 


Vv. 
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vi. THE AUTHOR’S PURPOSE 


The ideal of to-day is not, How much can each 
fragment of the Empire get out of the other fragments 
of the Empire ? but, How much can each fragment of 
the Empire give to the common whole ? 

The author is indebted to many workers in the same 
field, and notably officials of the vartous Dominions 
and possessions who have so willingly come to his ard, 
and to such storehouses of Empire facts as the Royal 
Colonial Institute, the Colonial and Indian Section 
of the Royal Society of Arts, the Overseas League, 
the Empire Development Union and others. | 

P. Hi. 
Highgate, October, 1924. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE EMPIRE: EXPANDED ENGLAND 


Tu1s Empire of ours is, in essence, a Family Affair. 
It is, in truth, the expansion of England—using 
the term England in its fuller sense, to cover the 
whole of the homeland of our race. Let us first 
get this fact of the Family Affair well established. 

Taking the crisp air in the early hours of one 
September morning in a west country village, I 
met a farmer whose bounteous orchard (to tell the 
truth) I was about to visit. 

“‘ Fine morning,’ I said ; “ quite a tang of Canada 
in the air.”’ 

He swung round with a fierce, ‘‘ What do you know 
about Canada?’”’ His boy was out there, dang him! 

“ Not doing well ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes, he’s doing well enough, but he’s break- 
ing his mother’s heart. Why isn’t he here on the 
farm learning to carry on when I’m gone? ”’ 

Why not, indeed ; let that question be answered 
by living and dead English statesmen and townsmen 
ever neglectful of the call of the English land. 

It was natural to ask the farmer how many other 
lads from the village had gone out to the Englands 
overseas. 

“Well, there’s our boy in Canada, as I say; then 
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one of Widow Robinson’s boys is in Australia; the 
girl that lives over there has gone out to New Zealand 
to a khaki lad she met in war-time, and the squire’s 
son is away somewhere in Africa” (it was Kenya). 
“Why, there must be seven or eight letters coming 
into the village of a month from Canada, Australia, 
and Africa, and seven or eight letters going out from 
here to them, to say nothing of the newspapers 
‘passing back and forward. 

‘What do you do with them i 2” 

“Oh, hand them round and talk about them, 
and this year some of us have been going to Wembley 
to see what it’s like in these lands across the waters. 
Letters only tell a bit of the tale, after all.”’ 

Think of it. This is going on through every 
month and every year in pretty well every one of 
the cities, towns and villages up and down England 
and Scotland, to say nothing of Wales and Ireland. 
Study any ordnance map of any English county 
if you want to know what England means—the 
myriads of homely names, each one with its own 
history for hundreds of years, its story for us and 
for those who have gone out to found other bits of 
England in other lands. A ceaseless flow of home 
thoughts passes to and fro in these letters and 
newspapers. You will find hardly a word in them 
all about governments or parliaments or the high 
affairs of State with which politicians and journalists 
fill our prints; just the talk of the town and the 
dear, familiar home here, and the not less dear but 
less familiar home overseas. 
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What a fabric of statesmanship these letters weave, 
if we did but know it, a fabric far more precious and 
enduring than all our solemn compacts of govern- 
ments and conferences. 

Another village scene, this time in Sussex. It 
was a war year. The green sward hemmed with 
pollarded lime-trees marked the village street, and 
at the top of it the church pointed its spire to heaven. 
In the porch was the Scroll of Honour of men of the 
village who had gone out under the flag to Flanders, 
France and Gallipoli. Twenty-one names on that 
scroll, and to six of them were added the titles of 
Canadian or Australian regiments. The call had 
been heard in new and distant homes, and all had 
been thrown aside to come back to the old land and 
the old village, to die, if need be, so that the lamp 
of English freedom should still burn. 

Yes, this Empire of ours is, in essence, a Family 
Affair. Great Britain is the Family Hearth, the 
Homeland. Close round it stand the Dominions, 
the Five Free Nations of the Empire—Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Newfound- 
land (the Irish Free State and India must still be 
regarded as in the transitional stage). For these 
Five Free Nations it is a family affair in a double 
sense. Not only do they own allegiance to the 
same Sovereign, but they have common traditions 
with the people of Great Britain, a common citizen- 
ship' and common interests in foreign affairs, in 
defence and in commerce. And all rests upon free 

consent and goodwill. 
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Next to these Five Free Nations or Dominions, 
and also looking to Great Britain as the Family 
Hearth, are the Crown Colonies, Dependencies, 
Protectorates, and Spheres of Influence in every 
continent. It has been said of them that they 
contain the raw materials of many Indias and many 
Canadas, great and small, and perhaps still more of 
many South Africas of every intermediate stage. 

Individual activity and private enterprise pushed 
out from England in diverse directions and in many 
forms. In one direction there was the East India 
Company, in another the West India Companies, 
in Africa the Royal Companies of the South, West 
and East ; North Borneo had its company, and so on. 

And at the end of it all we have the British Empire 
of to-day, a Family Affair, with 14} million square 
miles of territory, and a population which is stated 
with nice exactitude to be 460,094,000. It is a 
possession such as has fallen to no other people in 
the world’s history, and ‘ unto whomsoever much 
is given of him shall be much required.’ 


FROM DOMINIONS TO PROTECTORATES 


A microcosm of the world at large this Empire 
has been called, with its varieties and complexities 
of races, and political, social, and religious institu- 
tions and systems. In the main it is the result of 
British sea-power and the commercial initiative 
and administration only made possible by the 
hundred years of peace on the high seas which 
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followed the Battle of Trafalgar (1805). Sailors 
and soldiers, merchantmen and administrators, 
made their way into every ocean and continent, and 
the heritage they have won by their daring and 
skill and toil is the heritage of the Empire Family. 
It is also that Family’s responsibility. 

The. Empire heritage is in all stages of develop- 
ment. In it old is wedded to new; tradition here 
in Britain finds a new impulse by contact with the 
freer young life overseas, and opportunity overseas 
is steadied by memories of what has gone before in 
British history. 

Let us glance at these stages of development. A 
Dominion is ‘ daughter in her mother’s house and 
mistress in her own’; Dominions are nations at 
least in name and international status. 

Crown Colonies are still under the parental care. 
There are those in which there is government by 
legislative assembly wholly or partly elected and an 
executive council nominated by the Crown or the 
governor nominated by the Crown. This class 
includes the Bahamas, Barbadoes, Bermudas, 
British Guiana, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Mauritius 
and Malta. There are others in which there is 
government by a governor acting with an executive 
council, the council being nominated by the Crown 
or by a governor representing the Crown. In this 
class are Ceylon, Falkland Islands, Fiji, Gambia, 
St. Vincent, Sierra Leone, Straits Settlements, 
Trinidad. 

And, thirdly, there are those wherein both 
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legislative and executive powers are vested in the 
governor alone. In this class are Gibraltar, Labuan, 
St. Helena, where power is also reserved to the 
Crown to legislate by order-in-council. In South 
Africa, Bechanualand, Basutoland and Zululand 
are governed in substantially the same way, but 
no power is reserved to the Crown. 

In another category stand those Protectorates 
whose foreign relations are under the exclusive 
control of the King-Emperor—that is to say, of his 
advisers. , These include Kenya, Somaliland, Nyasa- 
land, Uganda, Swaziland and Nigeria. Egypt has 
now passed out of the category of a Protectorate 
into that of an independent State, with, however, 
a special and at the moment somewhat undefined 
relationship with the British Crown in respect of 
foreign affairs. 


MANDATED LANDS: ‘ A SACRED TRUST ’ 


The younger of the British peoples, the Five Free 
Nations of the Empire, are now partners with us 
in this heritage, and their share in the partnership 
must grow as Empire intimacy develops. As a 
sequel to the Great War, they have entered with 
us into a further new trust. Under the supervision 
of the League of Nations the British Empire holds 
nine out of the fourteen mandates created by the 
Treaty of Versailles in 1919 for the good administra- 
tion of territories formerly held by Germany and 
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Turkey. They were conferred upon the King on 
behalf of Great Britain or the several Dominions. 
This meant British Empire responsibility for an 
additional million square miles and some eight 
millions of people. Of these mandated territories 
Sir Frederick Lugard has said : 


“Many hundreds of millions of debt had been 
incurred in their conquest, and thousands of 
lives had been the price of victory in these out- 
lying theatres of the Great War—especially in 
Palestine, Iraq, and East Africa. There is no 
doubt that on these grounds alone any idea of 
restitution to their former owners would have 
been scouted by most—probably by all—as an 
insane proposal. Moreover, their misrule had 
been loudly denounced, and it was strongly felt 
that to expose to their vengeance the people who 
had espoused our cause during the war would be 
an act of unthinkable baseness.’! 


Of the Turkish Colonies (Class A. mandates) 
Great Britain accepted the mandates for Iraq and 
Palestine. Of the B. Class of mandates (Central 
Africa), one-third of Togoland, in West Africa, was 
assigned to Great Britain, the other two-thirds 
going to France ; and in the Cameroons about one- 
sixth was allotted to Great Britain and five-sixths 


1 Paper read before the Dominions and Colonies section of the 
Royal Society of Arts, June 2nd, 1924. 
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to France. The mandate of that part of German 
East Africa which was renamed Tanganyika was 
conferred on Great Britain. Of the C. Class (South- 
West Africa and the Pacific), the Union of South 
Africa assumed responsibility for South-West Africa ; 
New Guinea and other islands south of the equator 
fell to Australia, except for the Samoan group, 
which went to New Zealand; and for the little 
island of Nauru the British Empire as a whole 
became the mandatory power. 

, It will be observed that the Dominions of Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa have become the 
direct trustees for the administration of specific 
territories, and they and all the Dominions are co- 
trustees with Great Britain for the rest, under the 
supervision of the League of Nations, of which they 
are members. 

These mandated territories are described in 
Article 22 of the Covenant as a sacred trust, and 
Germany was assured by the mandatory powers 
that they ‘ will derive no benefit from such trustee- 
ship.’ The mandatory powers are especially con- 
cerned to promote the moral and material welfare 
of the native population, and the Covenant lays 
down safeguards affecting freedom of conscience 
and religion, subject only to the maintenance of 
public order and morals; prohibition of abuses, 
such as the arms and liquor traffic and the slave 
trade; prevention of fortifications, naval and 
military bases, and the training of natives except 
for police and defence; and, in the case of the 
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Central Africa mandates, equal commercial oppor- 
tunity to States which are members of the League 
of Nations. 

In this world of conflicting national and individual 
ambitions it cannot be easy to translate into practice 
all the altruistic ideals of the Covenant; but the 
ideals remain. Lord Balfour speaks of it as no 
mean achievement that the conquerors have thus 
agreed to a_ self-imposed limitation of their 
sovereignty over conquered territories, and con- 
sented to the supervision of the League of Nations. 
And to that may be added the verdict of Sir Frederick 
Lugard : 


* The high standards embodied in the Covenant 
must obviously, in future, be regarded as 
principles of general application. The responsi- 
bility is one which the advantages of an inherited 
civilisation, a superior intellectual culture, and 
twenty centuries of Christian ethics, no less 
than the physical superiority conferred by the 
monopoly of firearms, imposes upon the Powers 
in their dealings with the backward races. The 
Mandate System stands as an international 
acknowledgment that civilisation must be made 
to mean something higher than the aims and 
methods of the development syndicate, or the 
assiduous cultivation of new wants to afford 
markets for European commerce.’ 


All this is our part in the White Man’s Burden, 
How are we fulfilling our trust ? 
BE 
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After his famous historical survey of The 
Expansion of England Seeley said : 


‘We founded our Empire partly, it may be, 
out of an empty ambition of conquest, and partly 
out of a philanthropic desire to put an end to 
enormous evils. But, whatever our motives 
might be, we incurred vast responsibilities which 
were compensated by no advantages.’ 


And the historian, who need be no Englishman, 
but who looks with dispassionate eyes upon the 
whole course of the development of Greater Britain 
in the last three centuries, will go on to say to-day, 
as Lord Hastings said in 1819: 


“It is a proud phrase to use, but it is a true one, 
that we have bestowed blessings upon millions 
... the ploughman is again in every quarter 
turning up a soil which had for many seasons 
never been stirred except by the hoofs of predatory 


cavalry.’ 
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CHAPTER II 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


‘We answer to @ higher civilisation.'—-SIR WILFRID LAURIER. 


THE Dominion of Canada has been well styled the 
Index State. Its past is typical of the past of the 
whole Empire; in its political and economic life 
it has been the pioneer; from its future may be 
gauged the probable future of all the King’s 
dominions. 


FOREBEARS 


It is the child of the two most progressive and 
democratic people of the old world, France and the 
United Kingdom. That is so historically, socially 
and politically. The Province of Quebec may be 
called its cradle, for there New France had its 
base from the days of Francis the First, King of 
France (1534), until Wolfe overcame Montcalm on 
the Plains of Abraham in 1759, and French dominion 
in North America was brought to a close. 


‘To-day, despite the efflux of time and the 
changes and vicissitudes of four centuries, it 
(the Province of Quebec) is peopled by a race 
which, under the Bnitish flag, retains in its 
language, its thoughts and its traditions all of 
its Gallic origin, together with a subtle and 

uy 
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unique blending of that spirit of modernity which 
is bred of the Canadian soil. The early pioneers 
carried with them across the Atlantic those great 
qualities which have long rendered the Latin 
race so potent an influence in European civilisa- 
tion. To these qualities their descendants have 
united a hardihood, a tenacity, a self-reliance, 
and a resourcefulness for which the only word is 
French-Canadian. Many parts of the province 
still retain a simplicity of life directly derived 
from French forebears, and, indeed, throughout 
the whole of Quebec, side by side with industrial 
activity and the march of latter-day development, 
there still prevails an atmosphere fragrant with 
the finest virtues of the France of the ancien 
régime.’ } 


From England, Scotland and Ireland has also 
come a continuous stream of pioneers to turn forests 
and prairies into flourishing homesteads. Notable 
among them should be named the United Empire 
Loyalists—sixty thousand or so who, at the time 
of the American War of Independence, preferred 
exile to a surrender of their British citizenship. 
The great majority found new homes in Nova 
Scotia and in Upper and Lower Canada. In 1789 
a register was taken of all the persons who joined 
the Royal Standard in America before the Treaty 
of Separation in 1787, as a mark of honour upon 


1 Lieut.-Col. P. Pelletier, Agent-General for Quebec in England, 
Canadian Gazette, July 17th, 1924. 
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the families who had adhered to the unity of the 
Empire. The ‘Old United Empire List’ is pre- 
served in the Crown Lands Department at Toronto. 
One of their descendants, Mr. F. C. Wade, Agent- 
General for the Province of British Columbia in 
London says : 


“To estimate the influence exercised by the 
United Empire Loyalists upon the history of 
Canada would be to canvass almost every phase 
of Canadian history since 1784. We owe to 
that sturdy stock the very preservation of Canada 
in the earlier stages of our history, as well as 
a great deal of the stability of purpose which has 
placed us where we are, and is reflected in the 
part our beloved Canada played in the Great 
War.’ 


To these two authoritative Canadian testimonies 
a third may be added, that of Sir Campbell Stuart, 
who is planning most laudably to replenish Canadian 
archives from British and French family records : 


‘Since the foundation of Quebec in 1608 we 
have, roughly speaking, 150 years of history under 
the Kings of France and 150 years of British 
rule. For the Canadians of French origin the 
cession of New France in 1763 meant little more 
than a change of sovereign. Their language, 
their laws, their religion, their institutions, were 

1 Nineteenth Century and After, August, 1924. 
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not affected thereby. Indeed, they enjoyed a 
greater measure of political freedom under the 
new régime than the old. And the curious thing 
is that to-day they are as essentially French as 
they were under the rule of Louis XIV. We 
find in Canada two races, each proud of the name 
Canadian, living side by side, working out together 
their destiny—a condition nowhere possible except 
under the British Constitution.’ ! 


When we turn to the economic parentage of 
Canada we see that it has been American as well 
as French and British. It was especially with 
the aid of British capital and enterprise that 
Canada came through her difficult early years, 
and laid the basis of her present federal life. The 
chief economic support is now American. When 
the United States was at Canada’s present stage 
of development—that is to say, in mid-Victorian 
years—the Republic had the Canadian wilderness 
on its northern boundary. From it came no 
stimulus to expansion. How different is Canada’s 
position to-day. Along the whole 3,500 miles of 
her southern frontier, from Nova Scotia to British 
Columbia, she has the quick-witted and moneyed 
Americans—120 millions of these—eager to use 
men and money in exploiting Canada’s wealth of 
farm and forest, mine and fishery. 

With these three influences—French, British 


1 Paper on ‘ Canada and the Empire’ before Royal Colonial 
Institute, February 13th, 1923. 
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and American—continuously at work in moulding 
the character of her people, and with a climate and 
natural fertility well suited to the home of a vigorous 
and prosperous community, it would be strange if 
Canada did not make a place of her own and a place 
of leadership among the younger nations of the 
world. 


A NATION IN THE MAKING 


The evolution of the Canadian community may 
be divided, quite roughly, into four stages. ? 

First, of course, were the Indians—Algonquins, 
Hurons and Iroquois. Having never seen Europeans 
before, these natives welcomed French and other 
explorers, notably Jacques Cartier in the reign of 
our Henry VIII and attributed to them divine and 
supernatural gifts. The activities of these explorers 
among the Indians made a beginning for industrial 
Canada, in that the forts they created for defence 
became depéts also for the fur trade. 

Thus we enter what may be called the second 
stage of Canadian evolution—the stage of French 
and British colonisers, concessionaires and fur 
traders. Among the French, Samuel Champlain 
stands out as the father of the purely French colony, 
which the British victory at Quebec brought to 
an end in 1759. His Company of a Hundred 
Associates was partly missionary and partly com- 
mercial in its objects, and held from the King of 

1 Canada: Past, Present and Future, by Percy Hurd. 
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France power over a vast stretch of country, from 
Hudson’s. Bay to Florida, with rights of trading 
and fishing and the obligation to settle 6,000 
colonists within fifteen years and to provide them 
with a sufficient number of clergy. He founded 
Montreal, and the Jesuit missionaries had, before 
1660, traced the waters of Lake Erie and Lake 
Superior, and had seen Lake Michigan. 

But several small settlements and a few ports 
were all that there was to show after a hundred 
years of the Empire of New France. Even by 1688 
the French census showed only 11,249 colonists in 
the country, while to the south, in what is now 
the United States, the twelve oldest English colonies 
possessed at that time a population of 207,000. 
The next seventy years were filled with border- 
raids and ceaseless strife between French and 
English. Canada became one of the chosen battle- 
fields of Old England and Old France, until, by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763, France ceded the country 
to Great Britain, and the 65,000 French-Canadians 
became British subjects on honourable terms. But 
far larger than the Canada taken over from France 
was the Canada of the prairies and the Pacific slope, 
which came to the British Empire chiefly in virtue 
of the trading activities of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

The position in which Canada stood at the end 
of this second stage of her evolution has been 
depicted for all time by Francis Parkman. He 
pictures its vast, continuous forest, with green 
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intervals dotted with browsing deer, and broad 
plains blackened with buffalo : 


“Unnumbered rivers seamed the forest with 
their devious windings. Vast lakes washed its 
boundaries, where the Indian voyager, in his 
birch canoe, could descry no land beyond the world 
of waters. Yet this prolific wilderness, teeming 
with waste fertility, was but a hunting-ground 
and a battlefield to a few fierce hordes of savages. 
Here and there, in some rich meadow opened to 
the sun, the Indian squaws turned the black 
mould with their rude implements of bone or iron, 
and sowed their scanty stores of maize and beans. 
Human labour drew no other tribute from that 
inexhaustible soil. So thin and scattered was 
the native population that, even in those parts 
which were thought well peopled, one might 
sometimes journey for days together through the 
twilight forest and meet no human form. Broad. 
tracts were left in solitude.’? 


By Parkman’s aid we see lord and vassal and 
black-robed priest mingling with savage warriors, 
knit in close fellowship on the same stern errand : 


“Plumed helmets gleamed in the shade of its 
forests, priestly vestments in its dens and fast- 
nesses of ancient barbarism. Men steeped in 

1 History of the Conspiracy of Ponttac. 
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ancient learning, pale with the close breath of 
the cloister, here spent the noon and evening of 
their lives, ruled savages with a mild, parental 
sway, and stood serene before the direst shapes 
of death. Men of courtly nurture, heirs to the 
polish of a far-reaching ancestry, here, with 
their dauntless hardihood, put to shame the 
boldest sons of toil.’* 


Such was France’s gift to civilisation. But New 
France was all head. ‘Under King, noble and 
Jesuit, the lank, lean body would not thrive. Even 
commerce wore the sword, decked itself with badges 
of nobility, aspired to forest seignories and hordes 
of savage retainers.’ 

This was the New World which was waiting to 
receive the overspill of the Old. 

The third stage of Canada’s evolution was the 
hundred years of political struggle to overthrow 
the traditional conception of a colony as a mere 
annexe of the Motherland. Under that conception 
Canada existed not so much for the benefit of its 
people as for the benefit of the English trader. But 
Canadians, while proud of their British citizenship, 
had ideas of quite another kind, and the struggle 
in its acutest stage did not end until the advent of 
Confederation in 1867 established full responsible 
government throughout the Canadian half of the 
continent, and provided Canada with the means of 


1 Pioneers of France in the New World. 
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developing her own resources and industries. The 
hundred years brought to the Canadian popula- 
tion new elements of enormous value. Rather 
than desert their British allegiance, thousands of 
United Empire Loyalists left the United States 
at the time of its independence and sought new 
homes in Canada under the flag of their forebears, 
and in 1791 the existence of separate races in Canada 
was formally recognised by the division of the 
country into two provinces, the Lower and the 
Upper, Upper or English Canada having only 20,000 
people, and Lower or French Canada 130,000. 
Early in the nineteenth century the bold colonisation 
scheme of Thomas Douglas, Earl of Selkirk, brought 
hardy Highlanders to the Far West. They aspired 
to found another Highland province in the heart 
of North America, and thus began the prosperity 
of Manitoba and the vast prairie region. The 
influx of British immigrants into Eastern Canada 
went on slowly but steadily; between 1850 and 
1878 as many as 684,542 strangers settled in Canada, 
and brought with them new ideas and the broadened 
political situation which led up to the full federal 
development of 1867. Thus the foundations were 
laid of a compact Canadian nation from Atlantic 
to Pacific, among whom what Burke called the 
‘ spirit of the English constitution ’ had free play. 

It is with Canada a nation and partner State of 
the Empire, the fourth and present stage of the 
Canadian evolution, that we are mainly concerned 
in this volume. 
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CLIMATE AND STRATEGIC POSITION 


Voltaire dismissed Canada in the contemptuous 
phrase, ‘a few arpents of snow,’ To that great 
Frenchman it was a remote bit of France overseas, 
for which France would be foolish to shed a drop of 
blood. To-day it is the home of a puissant nation 
of nine millions of people—two and a half millions 
of them speaking French as their mother-tongue— 
and from the once remote ‘acres of snow’ there 
recently came overseas to the help of Voltaire’s own 
country of France in her hour of need a highly 
equipped army of some 350,000 men, a force about 
five times as great as the British army with which 
Wellington overthrew Napoleon at Waterloo. 

Voltaire little thought what Canada would owe 
to her climate. It is her greatest possession. The 
severity of the winter in most of the provinces puts 
a premium upon industry, and tends to freeze out 
the unfit in man and beast and plant. ‘One never 
seems to get tired in this air.’ For nine months 
of the year, in most parts of Australia, one can sleep 
without discomfort under the open sky ; there are 
-nearly nine months in Canada when some provision 
for shelter is a necessity. Such a climate tends to 
drive men back on home life and on work ; it teaches 
foresight ; it cures or kills the shiftless and im- 
provident ; and history shows that in the long run 
it has made strong races. 

Moreover, the climate of the greater part of Canada 
tends to erect a permanent barrier against the 
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influx of weaker races. Canada has no black zone, 
with problems of negro citizenship, such as those 
which vex the United States, and it has small 
attraction for the more lethargic races of Southern 
Europe. 

Voltaire did not realise also, as we can do, how 
much Canada owes to her geographical position. 

Her place on the North American continent, and 
similarity of thought and economic conditions, 
make her the natural interpreter of America to 
Britain and Britain to America. In a sense Canada 
holds the key to that Anglo-American amity and 
co-operation upon which the future of our civilisation 
so largely depends. 

More than that, Canada has, like a young giant, 
bestridden the continent to the Pacific, and stands 
to-day as a ‘half-way house of Empire.’ Her 
steamships on two oceans and her railways across 
eight provinces form the chain of all-British com- 
munications which carries the man of arms, the man 
of commerce, and not a little merchandise between 
Europe on the one hand and Far Eastern countries 
and Australasia on the other. The dream of the 
daring men of Portugal, Spain, Holland and England 
through many generations has come true, though not 
in the way they anticipated. The western route 
to the fabled riches of China and the Indies has 
been found, not by the North-West Passage and 
open Arctic seas, but by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway system. Thus steam and her own irresist- 
ible self-confidence have enabled modern Canada to 
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accomplish what the boldest of the Ehzabethan 
captains, Sir Marti Frobisher, declared to be 
‘the only great thing left undone m the world.” 
The Pacific cable has followed the steamship across 
the Pacific, and, following upon the world war, with 
its new intimacy of politics and commerce between 
the states of the British Empire, east and west, 
and between them and China and Japan, Canada 
is reaping increasing advantage and importance from 
her strategic position on one of the world’s most 
secure routes. It is a fact of much moment that 
Canada is the one and only province of the Empire 
with a seaboard on both the main oceans of the 
world. 

Hitherto it has been of Canada’s Atlantic sea- 
board that we in England have heard most. The 
opening of the Panama Canal may change all that. 
It has reduced the all-sea route from Vancouver to 
Liverpool to 8,512 miles, and enables wheat to 
be shipped eastward from the Canadian prairies 
at twelve cents. a bushel less in transit cost than by 
the eastward land-and-sea route, by way of Montreal 
and the Atlantic. In 1921, when the first direct 
commercial shipment of Canadian wheat was taken 
from Vancouver to London via the Panama Canal, 
the volume handled was 1 million bushels, 
in 1924 the volume is stated to be 75 million bushels, 
and British Columbian Ministers prophesy that 
before long the great bulk of the produce of 
Western Canada for Europe will come by this 
route, 
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What the Mediterranean was to medieval Europe, 
what the Atlantic has been to our age, that the 
Pacific is likely to be to our successors. If the 
discovery of America by Columbus was ‘ the God-like 
gift to humanity of half the world,’ the development 
of Canada’s trans-continental and _ trans-Pacific 
highway, and the opening up of the Panama Canal, 
may be said to be the gift of the other half. So at 
least it seems to the Canadian, and, looking to his 
foothold upon both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
and the vastness and richness of his country’s 
possessions, he sees nothing impossible in the 
language used in‘ anticipation a generation ago by 
the first of the great Governor-Generals of Canada, 
Lord Dufferin, when he said that Canada’s ‘ ultimate 
power may perhaps exceed the power of Great 


Britain.’ 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


When we set ourselves to estimate the natural 
resources of Canada we realise the greatness of the 
unknown, 

What we see to-day of Canada’s wealth of land, 
of sea, of forest and of mine, is as nothing to what 
we have yet to see. 

The greatness of Canada is in a large measure a 
hidden greatness. Its four million square miles 
compare with the 1,400,000 square miles of the 
Roman Empire, It is thirty times as large as the 
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United Kingdom ; most of its so-called cultivated 
and developed areas are as yet barely touched by 
the newer methods of exploitation ; and a third of 
it is still practically unexplored. The railway 
extensions of the past two years have increased 
the depth of habitable territory from 100 to 500 
miles northward of the United States boundary ; 
and so great is its breadth that, in the words of Sir 
Robert Borden : 


“If you could pivot Canada upon its eastern 
seaboard it would cover the northern part of the 
North Atlantic Ocean, the British Isles, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, the northern 
half of France, the German Empire, and a con- 
siderable portion of European Russia.’ 


But whereas at the height of Rome’s prosperity 
there were 85 millions of people in the Roman world, 
there are less than 9 millions of people upon Canada’s 
threefold area. 

It is natural to compare Canada and the United 
States. When Canada is populated with a density 
proportionate to the United States her population 
will be over 100 millions instead of 9, as now. The 
British Isles might be placed thirty times over 
within the limits of the Dominion ; and the Canadian 
population would be 1,400 millions if it were 
of the density of the population of the United 
Kingdom. 

The average outsider is apt to think of Canada in 
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terms of wheat. The fact is a testimony to the 
predominance which the Canadian prairie now holds 
among the wheat-producing areas of the globe. 
It is especially upon the wheatfields of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and Manitoba that the world’s wheat 
dealers and millers keep their eyes when deciding 
the price of the household loaf. 

But the agricultural wealth of Canada is in much 
more than wheat. To wheat must be added many 
other products, such as cattle, horses, hogs, poultry, 
dairy products, fruit, honey, vegetables, as well as 
oats, barley, corn, flax and other grain, in order to 
appreciate the extent of value of Canada’s farm 
production. The peach orchards of Ontario, the 
apple orchards of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, British Columbia and Quebec, produce 
fruit of which English homes have come to learn 
the quality. The dairy industry thrives in all 
the provinces, and butter, cheese and cream 
enter largely into the exportable surplus of 
Canadian agriculture after home needs have been 
met. 

Because of the Wheat production of the Canadian 
prairies, Canada is called the ‘granary of the 
Empire.’ Out of a total of 60 million acres of 
occupied farm land, about 22 millions were sown 
to wheat in 1923, as against only 5 million acres in 
Igor. 

Before 1900 Canada’s wheat crop had never 
reached as high as 70 million bushels, but the crop 
of 1923 was 474 million bushels, or nearly seven 

CE 
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times as great as it was at any time up to the opening 
of the present century. 

Before 1900 Canada’s exports of wheat had never 
totalled as much as 20 million bushels, while exports 
for the twelve months ending July 1924 aggregated 
nearly 230 million bushels, and Canada has taken 
first place among the world’s wheat-exporting 
nations. 

The wheat potentialities of Canada may be 
realised in a sentence. If one half only of the 
available but unsown wheatlands of Canada come 
under wheat, then the wheat yield of prairie Canada 
at the present rate of production will be 830 
million bushels. The wheat and wheat flour 
(expressed as wheat) which the United Kingdom 
imports from overseas has averaged about 200 
million bushels in recent years, or less than one- 
fourth of the production of the Canadian West as 
we may expect it to be in the near future. 

Under field crop as a whole the acreage in Canada 
has almost trebled since 1900, and nearly 37,500,000 
acres of new land have been brought under cultiva- 
tion, an area slightly larger than that of England 
and Wales combined. The value of these field 
crops rose from 195 to 962 million dollars between 
1910 and 1922, an increase of nearly 400 per cent. 

To complete the picture as we see it in England 
it should be noted how Canada feeds the British 
population. In 1922, according to British official 
returns, which Canadians regard as an understate- 
ment, Canada sent us, among other articles of food : 
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Butter csios ees wiads 17,106,320 lbs. (value £1,514,684). 
Cheese .......0cceeee 104,802,432 Ibs. (value £4,424,389). 
EGGS: esicaeteeataws 59,401,680 (value £447,861). 
Weal ec .0cneeesewss 22,864,250 cwt. (value £13,763,30!). 
Wheatmeal and Flour 6,502,425 cwt. (value £5,232,604). 
Canned Salmon ...... 3,932,320 lbs. (value £232,713). 
Raw Apples ........ 183,057,840 lbs. (value £2,001,565). 
Sugar ........3 .... 181,001,104 lbs. (value £1,695,359). 
Barley .........¢ Kaiti 2,543,598 cwt. (value £,1111,195). 
MAIZO: on 625.5 tie oe o0.a Re 5,664,346 lbs. (value 2,223,677). 
Bacon and Hams .... 92,632,288 Ibs. (value £4,866,997). 


Turning to the Minerals of Canada, it is to be 
remembered that nearly one million square miles is 
absolutely unexplored territory. In the watersheds 
of Mackenzie River, for instance, which include 
3,550 miles of natural riverway navigable for 
steamboats, nothing whatever has been done to 
exploit the resources of a region which is known to 
contain gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, iron ores, 
coal, gypsum, salt, oil and gas, with, in all probability, 
other metallic and non-metallic products of impor- 
tance. From the upper regions of the Peace River | 
and the Liard River more than one million pounds’ 
worth of placer gold has been extracted. Copper 
is known to occur in the form of copper sulphide 
near Great Slave Lake ; Esquimaux report immense 
deposits of native copper in various localities ; 
and ores of nickel and cobalt have recently been 
found on Athabasca Lake, in rocks similar to 
those of Sudbury, Ontario, which have assumed 
such enormous importance during the Great 
War. 

One of the largest areas of possible oil-bearing 
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country yet unexplored on the face of the earth is 
also in the Mackenzie Basin, where the rocks which © 
are believed to be the source of this ore—the Devonia 
strata—cover an area of not less than 300,000 
square miles. The Dominions Royal Commission 
says on this point: ‘It is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the importance of this deposit, the 
exploitation of which cannot be long deferred, for 
the oil reserves of the United States are estimated 
by the United States Geological Survey to be 
sufficient at the present rate of output for only 
about thirty years, and no other part of the North 
American continent gives such promise of new 
oilfields as the basin of the Mackenzie River.’ 

The total mineral production of Canada for 1922 
was of the value of 183 million dollars, as compared 
with 66 million dollars in 1901. The pride of place 
is occupied by the Province of Ontario by reason 
of the gold of the Porcupine district, the silver of 
Cobalt, and the nickel of Sudbury. The ‘ mineral’ 
products included cement, asbestos, natural gas, 
lead, limestone, bricks, sand and gravel and pig 
iron from Canadian ore. 

The mineral product that has attracted much 
attention in recent years by reason of its war 
usefulness is nickel. The deposits at Sudbury, 
Ontario, represent, in combination with the much 
smaller output of New Caledonia, a virtual monopoly 
of a metal which is becoming of ever-increasing 
importance in the national industries, and is an 
absolute necessity in the production of effective 
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war material. The first estimate of the Dominions 
Royal Commission was that the proved reserves 
of ore, containing on an average 34 per cent. of 
nickel and 1$ to 2 per cent. of copper, were not 
less than 70 million tons, but this proves to be 
inadequate, and there is reason to think that the 
resources will be found to be not much less than 
double this amount. 

The coal deposits of Canada are estimated to 
amount to one-seventh of the world’s known supplies. 
Nova Scotia’s coal is used in the iron and steel works 
_ of Sydney ; it supplies the requirements, industrial 
and domestic, of the Maritime Provinces and of 
part of the Province of Quebec, while a considerable 
amount is sold for ships’ bunkering, and also for 
shipment out of the Dominion. Fully half of the 
coal now raised in Alberta is bituminous; there is 
a small production of anthracite, the rest is lignite 
or lignitic. British Columbia’s coal is of good 
quality, being mainly bituminous or semi-anthracite, 
and in this province there are enormous deposits, 
which can be easily and cheaply developed as soon 
as the demand arises. The strategic importance 
of these vast coal deposits at each end of the 
Dominion must be apparent. Despite these large 
coal resources, coal is imported from the United 
States into Canada at the rate of from 15 to 20 
million tons a year, and this fact is causing careful 
thought and scientific research to be devoted to 
the ascertainment of the best means of utilising 
the vast lignite or lignitic coal resources of the 
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Dominion for developing power and domestic 
purposes. 

Here, however, Canada is greatly helped by the 
possession of an illimitable supply of ‘White Coal’ 
—that is to say, hydro-electric power. Dating 
from 1900, when the total installed horse power 
was some 150,000, water development in Canada 
has been very rapid, and to-day the Dominion 
possesses nearly 3 million operating horse power 
and some 21,000 miles of transmission and distribut- 
ing system. The total value of water power produc- 
tion for present installation is estimated at over 
83 million dollars per year. 

The Asbestos resources of Canada are also of 
value and importance. The mineral is especially 
abundant in the serpentine rocks of Quebec, and, 
as it is indestructible either by fire or by acids, the 
demand is constantly and steadily increasing. The 
supply is only limited by the lack of available 
labour. Asbestos is woven into textile cloth, and is 
used for roofing, shingles, slates, the partition walls 
of houses, and wherever a certain protection against 
fire is wanted. Canada’s present production is 
equal to 80 to 85 per cent. of that of the whole world. 

The Great War emphasised the fact that the 
Forest resources of Canada are one of the most 
valuable assets of the Empire. No adequate survey 
of their area and commercial value has yet been 
undertaken, but it is officially estimated that the 
extent of land covered by timber is between 500 
and 600 million acres, or about a quarter of the 
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land area of Canada, and that 250 million acres 
are covered with trees which may be used for saw- 
ing into timber. In addition, there is the land 
covered with timber which is valuable as pulp wood. 

Twenty years ago Canada’s exports of wood, 
wood products and paper were of the value of about 
42 million dollars ; for the last fiscal year they were 
229 millions, a reflex of the enormous increase in 
the development of the pulp and paper and other 
forest industries. Exports of wood pulp and paper 
products alone rose in value from less than 9 million 
dollars in 1912 to more than 105 millions in 1922. 

Fisheries form another important feature of the 
economic life of the Dominion. The value of the 
sea fisheries of Canada is nearly one-third that of 
the Mother Country. They employ 86,000 persons, 
and the inland fisheries employ 12,000. Some 
conception of the potential value of the industry is 
given in the report of the Dominions Royal Com- 
mission. There are, for instance, very large areas 
which are hardly worked at the present time, 
especially the deep-sea fisheries off the Atlantic 
coast, the bank fisheries off the Pacific Coast, and 
the fisheries in the Great Northern Lakes and the 
waters of Hudson’s Bay, many of which are at the 
present time practically untouched. Moreover, the 
production of fish oil, fish glue and fish fertilisers 
is at present very small, and the Commission declare 
that Canada should later on be able to develop{a 
large subsidiary industry in these articles in the 
same way as Japan has done. 
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INDUSTRIAL AMBITIONS 


Canada, however, is not content to remain a 
“hewer of wood and drawer of water’ for other 
nations, not even for the Motherland. In Canada 
one worker in every three is engaged in agriculture, 
as against the proportion of one in every eight in 
the United Kingdom ; but we should fail to under- 
stand much that is happening in the political life of 
Canada, and her relationship with Great Britain 
and the rest of the world, if we continued to regard 
Canada as a primitive country, one of the wide 
spaces of the earth from the used portions of which 
Britain can draw her food and raw materials, 
especially food, in exchange for the cotton and 
woollen goods of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the 
iron and steel goods of the Midlands and South 
Wales, and the earthenware and pottery of 
Staffordshire. 

In the vast and almost untapped resources of 
fisheries, lumber and minerals from Atlantic to 
Pacific, as well as in agriculture, there is the natural 
basis of a Canadian industrialism comparable only 
with that of the United States. 

In the year ended March 31st, 1923, Canada’s 
total exports were of the value of 945 million dollars, 
of which only 416 million dollars, or 44.7 per cent., 
were raw materials, whilst the balance consisted of: 
partly manufactured goods to the value of 150 
millions, or 16.2 per cent., and fully manufactured 
goods to the value of 364 millions, or 39.1 per 
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cent. Upon these significant figures, the Canadian 
Minister of Trade and Commerce: makes these 
remarks, which have their obvious and important 
bearing upon Canadian and Empire policy : 


‘As would naturally be expected, Canadian 
exports to a highly industrialised market like 
Great Britain consist of raw materials in excess 
of manufactured articles. Our total exports to 
Britain last year were $379,067,445, of which 
62.6 per cent. were raw materials and 37.3 per 
cent. were goods subjected to manufacturing 
process. On the other hand, our trade with the 
other Dominions of the Empire shows a vast 
preponderance of manufactures. In the case of 
India manufactures made up 99.5 per cent. of 
our total exports ; in the case of Australia, 99.1 
per cent. ; in the case of South Africa, 98.1 per 
cent. ; and in the case of New Zealand, 98.4 per 
cent. Even in the case of the United States, 
to whom we sold last year about the same amount 
as to Great Britain (namely, a total of $369,080, 
218), our exports of raw materials amounted to 
only 32 per cent., the rest consisting of partly 
manufactured articles (30.8 per cent.) and fully 
manufactured articles (36.7 per cent.). 

‘It follows from the above that we in Canada 
must develop our manufactures no less zealously 


1The Hon. T. A. Low, Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, in Annual Review of the Montreal Herald, January 
5th, 1924. 
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than our production of raw materials, even though 
it is the case that Canada has attained to the 
position of first place as an exporter of wheat 
among the nations of the world, her exports of 
this great staple last year being equal to the 
requirements of Great Britain, France and the 
Netherlands combined. 

‘It may be added that in 1920, the last year 
for which a comprehensive purview of our national 
production is available, the gross value of goods 
manufactured in Canadian industrial establish- 
ments, including all processes of secondary pro- 
duction, was approximately $4 billions (ie. 
4,000 million dollars), compared with $931,863,670 
as the gross value of our field crops and 
$766,720,000 as the gross value of our livestock. 
Even if we rigorously exclude the value of all 
raw materials from our statistics of manufactures, 
we get a total of $1,558,554,194 as the net 
amount which is added by our Canadian factories 
to the materials they consume in their several 
processes.- The net value of Canadian agricultural 
production, which is often referred to as our leading 
Canadian enterprise, is slightly less than this, 
namely $1,519,842,7606.’ 


OTHER FACTORS 


Needless to say, the expansion of recent years in 
practically every phase of the agricultural, industrial 
and commercial life of Canada would have been 
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impossible but for highly efficient financial and 
transit organisations. Their place in the economic 
life of the Dominion may be judged from the volume 
of external trade in addition to the internal business 
necessary to the life of nine millions of people 
scattered across the continent from Atlantic to 
Pacific. The exports of Canadian merchandise and 
imports for domestic use rose in value from 342 
million dollars in 1900 to 1,734 millions in 1922-23, 
an increase of 400 per cent. The deposits in banks, 
loom companies, and government saving banks 
totalled 2,000 million dollars in 1923. The railway 
traffic receipts reached 442 million dollars, as com- 
pared with 70 millions in 1900. 

The railway systems, which British investors 
have helped so largely to create, are now about half 
State controlled and half private enterprise ; and of 
their far-reaching scope the Dominions Royal 
Commission (British) has this to say: 


‘Not only do they operate railways, but they 
also own and manage hotels, ferry services, grain 
elevators, lake and coast steamers, and, in the 
case of the Canadian Pacific Railway, trans- 
Atlantic and trans-Pacific steamers. Their rail- 
way construction and equipment seem solid and 
sound, and their locomotives and rolling stock 
of great power, strength and capacity. They 
also assist in a variety of ways in the development 
of the Dominion. For instance, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has started extensive irrigation 
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schemes, and provides ready-made farms for 
settlers in the prairie provinces ; it has also large 
interests in mining and other companies. Each 
of the larger corporations, moreover, carries on 
extensive propaganda for attracting immigrants 
to the Dominion.’ 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company alone 
has spent 65 million dollars in the encouragement 
of immigration. 

Scotland supplied Canada with the best of her 
pioneer bankers, but the Canadian banking system 
is for the most part home-grown. It is eminently 
practical, and always adapted to the special cir- 
cumstances of the country. Theorists and faddists 
have had very little to do with it, and the bankers 
themselves have perhaps had a greater voice in 
making the banking laws than in any other country. 
They have, in the main, repaid this confidence by 
keeping a sharp look-out for operating defects, 
and remedying them before they could do much 
harm. 

But the horizon of the thinking portion of the 
Canadian people is ever widening, and they realise, 
especially in these post-war days, that much more 
than acres of wheat, tons of steel, miles of railway 
and millions of bank deposits go to make up the 
life of a nation that deserves to live. 

The passion for education is as great in Canada 
as in the United States, and in her system of common 
schools Canada learnt her lesson in New and not 
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in Old England. Even in the country towns the 
school-houses are often the finest public buildings. 
All towns of any size have good secondary schools. 
The fame has become world-wide of such Univer- 
sities as McGill at Montreal and Toronto University 
and such institutions as the Ontario Agricultural 
College at Guelph, and the Macdonald Agricultural 
College near Montreal. 


“In a country like Canada, where class distinc- 
tions do not prevail to any appreciable extent, the 
poor but clever boy has precisely the same 
opportunity of improvement as the rich clever 
boy, and the rich brainless boy finds his own 
level with the other dullards of the school.’ * 


Canada, though predominantly British in origin, 
is a land of many races. In Manitoba, for instance, 
it has until recently been necessary to maintain 
four sets of bilingual schools—English-French, 
English-German, Ruthenian-English and _ Polish- 
English. An increased inflow of hardy foreigners, 
especially from the United States and Northern 
Europe, is inevitable, and it is through the agency 
of the schools that these newcomers—or, rather, 
their children—are turned into Canadians and 
made to appreciate the meaning and value of 
British citizenship. 

This mixture of races should do for parts of 
Canada what the advent of the French Huguenots 

1W. L. Griffith, Domtnton of Canada. 
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did for England in years past. Many of these new- 
comers bring great cultural resources from European 
countries which are the home of modern music, 
art and literature. Thus Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, 
Director of the Bureau of Social Research for the 
Governments of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, when visiting one of the mining towns in 
British Columbia, learned of the existence of a very 
fine band, every member of which was an Italian. 
‘The presence of this despised group of “ dagos ”’ 
was making life in this Canadian mining town much 
richer than it could have been if the population 
had consisted of Canadians only.’ In connection 
with the Winnipeg People’s Forum, as many as 
seventeen foreign choirs and dramatic societies 
have assisted in the musical programme during a 
single season. 

In a Doukhobor village, on the prairies of 
Saskatchewan, even the tin water-spouts are clipped 
into grotesque figures, reminding one of the gargoyles 
of the medieval buildings of Europe. Icelandic 
is an optional subject in Manitoba University, and 
a knowledge of the old Norse sagas and the Vikings 
of the North is being perpetuated in the newest of 
new lands. 

‘ The flood of immigration is bearing with it rich 
deposits, which may, if wisely directed, fertilise 
the barren places in the New World.’ 

There is no Established Church in Canada, nor 
any connection between Church and State in the 
English-speaking provinces; and the Church of 
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England has long since lost the position of privilege 
which it occupied in earlier days. About four out 
of every ten Canadians are returned in the census 
as Roman Catholics, and the faith of old France is, 
of course, the faith of the Province of Quebec. 
Next come the Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Anglicans—and to each of these communities about 
I5 per cent. of the population adheres. In many 
of the cities the churches wield an influence com- 
parable only with their influence in Scotland. 
Especially in the rural districts is the church the 
centre of social life. Distance is no hindrance; 
families will often drive ten miles or more to religious 
service, and almost every week in the smaller towns 
some one or other of the denominations will hold a 
concert, tea-meeting or supper. Though the fact 
is only realised with difficulty in a land of easily-won 
wealth and rapid material progress, it is especially 
from her Churches and Universities that Canada 
has yet to receive her greatest national impulse. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


‘ A country where politics ave but differences of opinion.’ 
—J.A. FROUDE. 


As compared with Canada, Australia is a modern 
affair. Also, it is a purely British creation, and is 
to-day the most British country outside Great 
Britain. Canada has its French province, the 
Dutch have their essential place in South Africa, 
the United States is a medley of European races, 
with a perplexing admixture of coloured people. ~ 
But 98 per cent. of the population of Australia is 
of British descent. As Sir Edmund Barton claimed 
when pleading for Australian federation, there has 
been for the first time in history ‘a continent for a 
nation and a nation for a continent.’ 

Canadians look back upon nearly four centuries 
of Canadian history crowded with the romance of 
French, British and American endeavour. The 
eighteenth century was nearing its close before 
Australia had its effective beginnings. It was on 
August 23rd, 1770, that Captain Cook claimed it in 
the name of King George III. Its formal possession 
came in 1788, with the arrival of Captain Phillip 
in charge of the ‘ First Fleet.’ 
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The Portuguese of Elizabethan days were the first 
explorers in Australian seas ; in later years Dutch 
mariners drifted out of their course towards the 
western and northern coasts of the continent, and 
left a record at Amsterdam that ‘ NUYTSLAND, 
being in the fifth climate, ought to be, like all other 
countries so situated, one of the most habitable, 
most rich and most fertile in the world.’ Anthony 
Van Diemen was at that time the Governor of the 
Dutch East India Company, and the captain he 
chose in 1642 to explore the Great South Land was 
one Abel Tasman. They left behind little but their 
names, to figure in Australian nomenclature. 

It has been argued that Canada would not be 
what it is to-day—a Dominion of the British Empire 
—had the United States remained under the British 
Crown. Australia certainly owes its beginnings as a 
British State to the revolt of America. The inde- 
pendence secured by the American colonies in 1783 
compelled the British Government to find some other 
dumping-ground for the convicted prisoners of 
England, and Cook’s report of Botany Bay led to the 
first convict settlement of 1787 under that heroic 
leader, Governor Phillip. In those six shiploads 
there were 19 Smiths, 11 Davises, and many Browns, 
Robinsons, Allens, Johnsons and Richardsons, and 
petty enough were many of the ‘ crimes’ for which 
some of them were transported overseas. They 
made the beginnings of the town of Sydney, named 
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after the Minister, Viscount Sydney, and now the 
eighth largest city of the Empire. New Holland 
the Dutch had called the new land; New South 
Wales was the chosen English term; and in the 
record of his and other explorations in 1800 the 
midshipman, Matthew Flinders, gave the name of 
Terra Australia to the little strip of land, 40 miles 
by 80, which had the sea on the one hand and the 
Blue Mountains in the distance. That was all that 
Australia meant a hundred and twenty years ago. 

In the upbuilding of Australia wool was the first 
magnet, gold the second. 

Phillip’s flock of 29 sheep in 1788 were brought 
in from the Cape of Good Hope. A new spirit came 
in 1796, when a few pure merinos were imported by 
Captain John McArthur, a son and grandson of 
fiery Highlanders who fought for Prince Charlie 
at Culloden. That was the beginning of Australia’s 
staple industry. In 1807 only 245 pounds of 
Australian wool passed the English Customs House ; 
in 1818 the total was 90,000 pounds ; and in 1834, 
when McArthur died, over 2} million pounds passed. 

As the livestock of the early settlers increased, so 
they pushed their way farther inland in search of 
grasslands. Explorers and squatters abounded 
Chief among the explorers was a Lieutenant George 
Grey, who afterwards became Governor of South 
Australia, of New Zealand, and of Cape Colony. 
In 1861 the continent was crossed from north to 
south. 

By that time another stimulus had reached 
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Australia from the gold diggings of California, 
where a New South Wales man had made the first 
discovery of gold. This is how the romance of 
Edward Hammond Hargraves is told : 


‘ As he worked away on the Californian gulltes 
and saw the nature of the country, it began to take 
possession of his mind that he had seen exactly 
like formations in the land which he had just left 
(Australia). His companions laughed at him as 
a crank. And yet, in the time of Governor 
Phillip, a convict had produced a piece of gold 
which he said he had found, and was flogged as 
an impostor and liar. Returning to Sydney, 
Hargraves hired a horse and set out across the 
Blue Mountains. It was a lonesome, desolate 
ride through a barren, sterile country. . . . Down 
there in the lonely gullies by the creek-side he 
washed dish after dish of soil, and in each lay the 
little particles. 

‘** T shall be made a baronet,’ he called out 
to his guide. ‘‘ You will be knighted, and the 
old horse stuffed and put in the British Museum |! ”’ 

“He proved about 70 miles of country to be 
gold-bearing, he saw {10,000 raised in a creek 
to the surface, and he called the place Ophir.’? 


This was in the Bathurst district. At once the 
diggings became a magnet for the venturesome men 
of the Australian cities and of other lands—doctors, 

1 Australia, by W. H. Lang. | 
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lawyers, shoeblacks, butchers, bakers and the rest 
of a motley crowd. In one month from one locality 

came seven tons of pure virgin native gold, worth 
at least £3 Ios. an ounce. 

From 221,000 at the end of 1841, the population 
had mounted by 1861 to 1,108,000, and, despite the 
wildness of diggers and bushrangers, and the scum 
of the earth which are drawn to gold wherever it 
appears, Australia’s future was assured. 


THE WHITE MAN’S PROBLEM 


The main problem of Australia arises from its 
size. A continent nearly as large as the United 
States, it has, edging its shores, a population of 
only 52 millions, as against the 100 millions in the 
American Republic. In other words, it is practically 
empty, and, encircled as it is by a thousand millions 
of the coloured races of Asia, Africa and America, 
it is a perpetual temptation to the land-hungry of 
other countries. In Northern Australia there is an 
area of nearly one million square miles, or nearly 
one-third of the whole area of Australia, and in that 
one-third there are only 10,000 whites, or, as one 
Australian puts it, ‘fewer whites than one would 
see at a league football match any Saturday after- 
noon.’ He adds: ‘If we think that the world is 
going to permit this sort of thing much longer, then 
we must be blind fools.’? 


1Dr. R. W. Hornabrook, Royal Colonial Institute Journal, 
June 1922. 
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Thus it will be seen that a square mileage of 
3 millions, which in Europe supports a population of 
some 300 millions, is left in Australia to the occnpa- 
tion of some 5 millions only. From the east to west 
coasts there are nearly 3,000 miles, from north to 
south 2,000. Rich lands are scattered profusely 
throughout the continent, and good land is to be 
found practically everywhere. In the north are 
tropical climes ; in the south the Antarctic Ocean. 
How can these great spaces be preserved for the 
British people? How can they be turned to pro- 
ductive uses as a white man’s land? It isa problem 
the solution of which in the minds of thinking 
Australians brooks no delay. The Premier of 
Western Australia (Sir James Mitchell), speaking 
in London in 1922, said : 


‘I do not believe this Empire will be a safe place 
to live in fifty years hence unless the population 
is very much larger. Unquestionably it should 
increase the number of its white population. 
It should not be down to 60 millions. If it could 
be raised to three times that figure it would be 
much better for the Empire. We ought to have 
taken a hand in peopling Australia long ago.’ 


THE HEART OF AUSTRALIA 


Let us first glance at what has been called the 
Heart of Australia—that is to say, the 500,000 
square miles which came into a circle of a 400 miles 
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radius, the circumference of which passes through 
Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. It has been well 
described by the Hon. John McWhae, Agent-General 
for Victoria : 


‘ The country enclosed in this circle abounds in 
agricultural and mineral wealth, comprising, as 
it does, the Artesian Lowlands of South Queens- 
land, the Darling Lowlands, and the River Murray 
system ; also the wheat areas of New South Wales, 
Victoria, a portion of South Australia, and the 
whole of the mineral wealth of the south-eastern 
States. This is the Heart of Australia, and 
represents one-sixth of the area of the island 
continent, being 17 per cent. of the whole. The 
area is about 30,000 square miles larger than the 
combined areas of France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland and Denmark. It supports 
70 per cent. of Australia’s population, and pro- 
duces 74 per cent. of the total agricultural, 
mineral and industrial wealth. The six European 
countries I have enumerated support a population 
of approximately 127 millions, as against 3,300,000 
Australian people on the circled space. All 
over this great Australian area growth is most 
prolific. Vast dominions of rich land are to be 
found widespread throughout its huge extent, 
only awaiting the magic touch of water to make it 
burst into verdure. Ata property on the Darling 
River, about 700 miles north from its junction 
with the Murray River, I have repeatedly seen a 
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beautiful growth of herbage and grass spring up 
within forty-eight hours after a heavy rainfall. 
The soil, on the average, is quite as rich as that 
of Europe; it is blessed with a climate so mild 
and genial that in it all things prosper. There 
is but one problem for man to overcome, and that 
is to provide for the supply of a sufficiency of 
water.’? 


Irrigation has thus become one of the paramount 
activities of the Australian community, and herein 
lies the incalculable value of a river like the Murray 
and its tributaries. Their basin contains 400,000 
square miles of land, 50 million acres suitable for 
cultivation, and a waterway of 3,000 miles soon to 
be rendered in large part navigable at all times. 
It is one of the great water-basins of the world, 
double the size of France, where 40 million people 
thrive. A comparable river is the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
and that, as we know, supports a population of 
something like 200 millions of people. In the 
Australian Alps, where the Murray River rises, 
there is an annual rainfall of 60 inches, but on the 
plains the average is reduced to about 16 inches, 
as against 12 to 14 inches in the Western Mallee of 
Victoria and the western plains of New South Wales. 
It is the determined purpose of the Australian people 
to harness the waters of the river for irrigation and 
navigation, thereby opening up homes for millions 


1 Paper on ‘ The Heart of Australia’ before Royal Colonial 
Institute, April 11th, 1922. 
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of incoming Britishers. The Commonwealth and 
the other States interested are engaged upon a 
fourteen year project to provide 26 locks on the 
Murray River and g weirs on its tributaries, the 
Murrumbridge and Darling Rivers, at the estimated 
cost of {7 millions. 


TROPICAL AUSTRALIA 


But it is often and sometimes passionately argued 
that the White Australia ideal, while excellent for 
the temperate zone in which practically the whole 
of the Australian population now live, is inapplicable 
to the tropical areas. ‘ The tropics are for the 
coloured races, and always will be.’ It is a vital 
question, for the industrial future of Australia as 
foreshadowed by its most prescient thinkers and 
statesmen depends in no small measure upon the 
expansive production in the tropical areas of such 
universally-needed commodities as cotton and sugar. 

What, then, is tropical Australia? It is mainly 
divisible into four portions? : 


(1) The east coast of Queensland—a rich 
tropical belt with a heavy rainfall. 

(2) The interior of Queensland beyond the 
coastal ranges—a country principally used for 
pasturage, but in parts suitable for agriculture. 

(3) The Northern Territory centring on Darwin 


1 Sir James Barrett, M.D., on ‘ White Australia Policy,’ Royal 
Colonial Institute Journal, November 1922. 
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—a very large area of comparatively poor country, 
difficult if not impossible to irrigate. This 
country possesses a peculiar rainfall. The annual 
fall is about 60 inches, but in the winter, lasting 
from five to seven months, it is practically 
rainless. 

(4) The northern portion of Western Australia. 


The Commonwealth statistician, Mr. Wickens, has 
applied the test of the mortality rates in Queensland 
and Western Australia. 

The population of tropical Australia, Queensland, 
Northern Territory and Western Australia (exclusive 
of full blood aboriginals), has risen by continuous 
stages from 60,153 in 1881 to 189,275 in 1921. 

The increase was 24,0II, or 15.28 per cent., 
during the decennium Ig1I-21, and that rate of 
increase compares very favourably with that 
experienced by the Commonwealth as a whole, the 
results for which showed, for thesame decennium, 
an increase of 9.11 per cent. in respect of rural areas, 
and 19.1 per cent. in respect of provincial urban 
areas. 

In respect of general mortality, for each of the 
years I9II to 1920 Western Australia was below 
the average for the whole Commonwealth, while 
Queensland was below the Commonwealth average 
on six occasions, and above it on the other four. 

In respect of infant mortality, Queensland was 
below the Commonwealth on nine occasions, and 
above it on one only, while Western Australia was 
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below the Commonwealth average on seven 
occasions, and above it on three. 

The extraordinarily low mortality rates in Queens- 
land, both for infants and for adults, is significant. 
At the Australasian Medical Congress, held at 
Brisbane in 1920, a prolonged discussion took place 
on the possibility of settlement of tropical Australia 
with white people, and, though there was some 
divergence of opinion, nothing could have been 
made clearer than the fact that the most rigorous 
scientific investigation in tropical Queensland had 
failed to show any organic changes in the white 
residents which enabled them to be distinguished 
from residents of temperate climates. The con- 
clusion reached by the Sub-Committee of Investiga- 
tion is worth quoting at length : 


‘After mature consideration of sources of 
information embodying the results of long and 
varied professional experience and observation 
in the Australian tropics, the Congress is unable 
to find anything pointing to the existence of 
inherent or insuperable obstacles in the way of 
the permanent occupation of tropical Australia 
by a healthy, indigenous white race. It considers 
that the whole question of successful develop- 
ment and settlement of tropical Australia by 
white races is fundamentally a question of applied 
public health in the modern sense, such as has 
been demonstrated and practised. with success 
amongst civil populations under far more difficult 
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conditions, by the American authorities in the 
Philippines prior to the Great War, and through- 
out the mulitary forces of every allied power 
during that war. It considers that the absence 
of semi-civilised coloured peoples in northern 
Australia simplified the problem very greatly. 
But it desires to emphasise in the strongest manner 
that any considerable extension of population 
and settlement under the existing loose condi- 
tions of sanitary administration and sanitary 
practice, using these terms in their modern wider 
sense, which prevail at the present time in tropical 
Australia, cannot hope for lasting success, and 
cannot fail to result in ultimate disaster. The 
Congress recognises that a large amount of work 
still requires to be done in working out the prac- 
tical details of any scheme of settlement, but it 
considers that it presents no difficulties beyond 
those of organisation, staff, time and money. It 
realises that a great national question is involved, 
but it is unable to discern any obstacles which 
cannot be overcome by earnest and skilful applica- 
tion of the principles of statecraft.’ 


The general conclusions deduced by Sir James 
Barrett are that tropical Queensland is being 
settled faster than the cooler rural portions of 
Australia, and that a vigorous white race is being 
developed in spite of defective housing and sanita- 
tion. As he says, when people speak of the tropics 
they generally have in mind the west coast of 
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Africa, India, the Malay Peninsula or the East 
Indies. ‘In all these countries there is a large 
indigenous coloured population, more or less infected 
with tropical diseases. People return from resi- 
dence in these countries often seriously affected, 
but always as a result of disease. Fortunately, 
in tropical Australia, so far, tropical diseases, while 
present in small quantity, are practically negligible, 
and with care should remain so, and consequently 
the disadvantages of the countries referred to should 
not apply.’ 

These figures and deductions must surely carry 
conviction. The policy of ‘ White Australia’ is 
a perfectly feasible policy, if vigorously pursued. 
Nor need it raise political difficulties, for the great 
majority of Australians regard the White Australia 
Policy as an economic and not as a racial problem, 
and their view Sir James Barrett expresses when 
he says: 


‘ At this stage of the world’s history an influx 
of large numbers of people who can underbid 
the existing population of any country is 
bound to cause most extensive political disturb- 
ance. If, furthermore, their habits and customs 
are markedly dissimilar from the inhabitants of 
the country invaded, the trouble will become 
acute. Japan learned the same lesson in con- 
nection with the Chinese and Koreans, and has 
had to take action accordingly. What may 
happen at some future stage of the world’s history 
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is another matter. Possibly there will be some 
equalisation of all civilisations, and the reasons 
for the present difficulties will be modified. But 
at the present juncture I think it fair to say that 
any other European race living in Australia 
would adopt a White Australia Policy. There 
is no reason why the adoption of this policy should 
not be associated—as indeed it is—with the 
free admission of men of business, men who wish 
to travel, and people on similar bent, and there 
is no reason why the policy should not be ad- 
ministered, as at present, with every courtesy 
and consideration.’ 


FACTS OF TO-DAY AND FORECASTS 


For most Englishmen as for most Australians, 
Australia is primarily a land of wool and of beauti- 
ful cities. Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, 
has approximately a million inhabitants—in popula- 
tion another Liverpool, with Brighton thrown in 
—and with the suburban municipalities Greater 
Sydney covers nearly 200 square miles. Its deep- 
water harbour, Port Jackson, covers 22 square miles. 
Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, with its popula- 
tion of 817,000, is at the head of Port Phillip Bay, 
a spread of water 50 miles in diameter. Adelaide, 
at the foot of the Mount Lofty Ranges, famous for 
their orchards, is the capital of South Australia, 
covers an exact square mile, and has 270,000 people. 
Brisbane (230,000 population), the capital of Queens- 
land, is built on the Brisbane River, which carries 
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deep-sea shipping twenty miles from the sea. 
Hobart (54,500 population), the capital of Tasmania, 
has one of the best of harbours, twelve miles from 
the mouth of the River Derwent. Perth (162,000 
population), the capital of Western Australia, the 
youngest of all the States in respect of settlement, 
looks forward to a future commensurate with its 
situation as the nearest Australian port to Africa 
and Europe. 

It is a buoyant land, of which these cities are the 
most distinguished feature. Essentially is it a 
land of daring individual independence and oppor- 
tunity, a land in which you find no violent contrasts 
between rich and poor; a land in which the State 
insists, not that all men are equal, but that as far 
as possible all shall have fair play, and be equipped 
and assisted to make the most of their chances. 
Of the eight men who have been Federal Prime 
Ministers in Australia, four began life as manual 
labourers ; the field of industry, as of agriculture, 
is thick with self-made men. And the Australian 
seeks to live a full life. It is his proud claim that 
no British city outside London offers a greater range 
of amusement and recreation than is to be found in 
the Australian capitals. To be a good Australian 
is to be a good sportsman, and, as the war showed, 
to be also one of the best of fighters. 

The course and extent of the economic life of 
Australia is baldly but forcibly illustrated in 
the following official figures of the value of 
production : 
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For every Sheep to be found in the United 
kingdom Australia has nearly 34, and the flocks 
range from 52,000 of under 500 sheep each to 15 of 
over 100,000 each. In all there are over 84 million 
sheep in Australia, and the Wool (as in the grease) 
produced in 1923 was 633% million lbs., of which 
the United Kingdom bought £53 millions worth 
in the last recorded year. Buyers of all nations 
pounce upon this wool as it reaches the auction 
rooms at the capital, for the fame of the Australian 
product is world-wide. And deservedly so, for, 
thanks to their climate and soil and enterprise, the 
Australians provide a merino wool which is so fine, 
so enduring and so long in staple as to make possible 
the exquisite fabrics of Yorkshire mills. As much 
as 1,500 guineas has been paid for a stud ram. A 
prize Australian ram will yield up to 40 lbs. of fine 
wool, and the average yield of a good flock is 8 lbs. 
per sheep. The wool yield of the rams which were 
first sent to Australia was about 34 lbs. 

By progressive cross-breeding meat production 
has been combined with that of wool, and the 
export of Mutton and Lamb preserved by cold 
process has become a great industry. Of frozen 
meat 145 million lbs. are exported annually, valued 
at £3 millions. 

Every State in the Commonwealth has extensive 
districts where Dairying can be carried on profitably. 
That was the testimony of the Scottish Agricultural 
Commission which visited Australia in IgI0-II ; 
and its accuracy is proved by the returns of dairy 
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produce examined and passed for overseas exports 
by the Commonwealth Dairy Supervision Depart- 
ment. For the period from July 1st, 1920, to June 
30th, 1921, they show a value of £15,696,880. 
Butter, of which 75.2 per cent. was first grade to 
choicest quality, totalled 101,966,032 lbs., valued 
at {12,522,988 ; cheese, 9,964,268 Ibs., valued at 
£584,898 ; milk and milk by-products, 924,813 cases, 
valued at {£2,589,005. Of these latter {2,331,817 
represented the value of condensed, concentrated, 
and sterilised milk, and {217,025 that of dried milk. 

Wheat-growing in Australia is generally combined 
with sheep-raising as the most economic method of 
working the land. Asa whole, Australia is estimated 
to contain 240 million acres of wheat-growing land, 
and the annual crop now covers only about Io million 
acres, yielding on an average in the last ten years 
an annual crop of 106 million bushels, or 23} million 
quarters. The less up-to-date British wheat-grower 
may note with envy the official calculation that on 
an Australian wheat farm the ‘ combined harvester 
machine will strip, thresh and bag at the rate of 
I bushel of wheat every three minutes, which means 
for a crop of 20 bushels the harvesting of an acre 
an hour, or, at 10 acres a day, 200 acres of crop in 
10 days.’ 

The acreage under Fruit trees and vines has 
practically doubled in the last 15 years, and is now 
about 400,000 acres, situated especially along the 
eastern and southern coastal fringe and in the 
south-west corner of the continent. The annual 
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value of the fruit crop exceeds £64 millions, and the 
vineyards contribute an additional £3 millions. 

Of especial interest to Englishmen, in view of the 
preferential duties proposed by the Imperial 
Economic Conference of 1923, is the Dried Fruits 
industry of Australia. These fruits—currants, 
sultanas, lexias (raisins), apricots, peaches, etc.— 
are mainly grown and dried on the irrigation settle- 
ments of ex-service men of the Australian and 
Imperial forces. Although the industry is still in 
its infancy, the production of raisins and currants 
now reaches 83,000 tons a year. 

The British market is the great hope of Australian 
production, and this is how Australia feeds us now, 
as shown by our importations from Australia in 
1922: 


BOG! os 2ksee causes 1,024,043 cwts. (value £1,941,914). 
MUCton 6.4 a asshoinaie erate 973,771 cwts. (value £3,689,669). 
Butter sceiweur oceans 717,623 cwts. (value £5,520,961). 
Raw Apples ........ 796,716 cwts. (value £1,575,020). 
Raisins: ..c0sescese's 87,398 cwts. (value £404,022). 
WHOA Sid bas eae s arate 16,323,677 cwts. (value £10,258,550). 
Batley: viscs eases oes 353,567 cwts. (value £201,896). 
Wheat, Mealand Flour. _1,669,258 cwts. {Valte £1,297,370). 


There are three other Australian industries which 
are of Empire importance. 

It was the discovery of gold in New South Wales 
which began the industrial life of Australia. Every 
Mineral, metallic and non-metallic, utilised in 
modern industry is to be found in abundance in 
Australia. Gold to the value of {613 millions has 
been produced up to the end of the year 1922, and 
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large areas have yet to be prospected. The silver- 
lead zinc produced up to the same period has been 
of the value of £120 millions, and Germany proved 
to us before the war what this Australian product 
could be made to mean in military operations, both 
of defence and offence. Other mineral products are : 
iron ore, copper ({91 millions worth produced), tin 
(£41 millions worth produced), antimony ore, arsenic, 
bismuth ores, chromite, cobalt ore, manganese 
oxide, molybdenite, wolfram and schulite. The 
output from vast coal deposits was valued at {140 
millions at the end of 1922, and the oil shale deposits 
of the continent are spoken of as perhaps the richest 
in the world. 

So far only one out of four of Australia’s wooded 
areas have been classified and reserved for forestry 
purposes, but this classified area is no less than 
17$ million acres. Their product has. won world 
fame—the constructional Hardwoods, cabinet timber 
and cheap building softwoods. This is especially 
so with the hardwoods—notably the ironbarks, 
jarrat and Karri—which are applied to twenty-five 
special purposes. Six species are valued for bridge 
timbers, five for piles, eight for posts, three for 
railway sleepers, four for car building, five for house 
building, seven for carriage parts, two for cooperage, 
and two for handles. The trees that comprise these 
wonder woods are also the trees that give the famous 
eucalyptus oil. They are the most widespread and 
the most abundant of the arboreal growths of a 
continent as large as the United States of America. 
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In number of economic species and varieties they 
approach two hundred. Not only the railway 
trains of Australia, but those also of New Zealand, 
China, South Africa and India, to-day pass over 
sleepers of approved Australian hardwoods, for their 
greater durability outweighs their extra cost and the 
handicap of the high seas. 

Cotton is the latest comer among Australia’s 
industries, and, seeing the lessening of American 
supplies for export (America now consumes 70 per 
cent. of her crop, as against 30 per cent. ten years 
ago), there are those who believe that the Australian 
production will in future years compare with that 
of wool, wheat and dairy products. In 1921 there 
were less than a million pounds of seed cotton 
produced in Australia; in 1922 the quantity had 
increased fourfold, and in that year there were 2,000 
growers who are said to have secured a net return 
of £10 per acre—in many cases more than the 
purchase price of the land itself. In 1923 there were 
more than 13,000 growers, and the production was 
estimated at 12,000,000 lbs. | 
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THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND 


‘O Spirit of the Earth! We strangers now humbly offer our 
hearts as food for thee.’ —From the prayer, preserved by tradition 
of a Maori Chief on first landing in New Zealand. 


NEW ZEALANDERS like to hear their country called 
“The Brighter Britain of the South.’ The title is 
justified on the score both of origin and climate. 
The sunshine of cities like Wellington averages 6 
hours a day for the whole year—z,ooo hours as 
against 1,400 for the British Isles. Because of its 
natural beauty, New Zealand has also been called 
a ‘ Pocket Venus’ among countries. In his delight- 
ful if too picturesque Oceana, J. A. Froude, writing 
in 1886, declared his belief that ‘it will be in the 
unexhausted soul and spiritual capabilities of New 
Zealand that the great poets, artists, philosophers, 
statesmen, soldiers of the future will be born and 
nurtured.’ After his visit in 1920, the Prince of 
Wales declared New Zealand to be ‘one of the 


1 Mr. V. Stefanson, the Arctic explorer, has recently declared 
in New Zealand that in its climatic similarity to Great Britain 
New Zealand has the key to its destiny. Some people, he says, 
may not like the British climate, but it gives the inhabitants 
energy and ambition, and the worst thing that could happen 
to.Great Britain would be for heaven to answer the Briton’s 
prayer, and give him the climate for which he is constantly 
asking—something like Sicily. If heaven answered the prayer, 
Great Britain would soon sink to the level of Sicily. 
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greatest movements of British civilisation in the 
world. ...I have felt from end to end of the 
Dominion there is nowhere a British people more set 
in British traditions or more true to British form.’ 

New Zealand must have many virtues to call 
forth such words. And it has. 


EARLY DAYS 


Abel Tasman, the Dutch navigator, of whom 
we have heard in connection with Australia, 
‘discovered’ it in 1642. ‘New Sea-Land’ the 
Dutch called it, and then left the way clear for 
Captain Cook’s arrival in 1709. There the famous 
navigator found handsome, stalwart men and 
‘black’ but comely women, the Maoris, dwelling 
in their tribal villages and fortresses, and hunting 
and fishing and clearing forest trails for occupation. 
‘Adventurous and bloody-minded,’ Tasman had 
called them in disgust. Cook, when he came, 
appreciated the superiority of these ‘ Indians’ 
Over ordinary savages, and aay won their 
confidence. 

Soon afterwards whalers came and established 
stations on the coast ; in 1814 Christian missionaries 
arrived, as well as horses, oxen, sheep and poultry, 
and in the Peace Treaty of the same year British 
sovereignty over New Zealand was recognised. 

But troubles over the land were many, and led 
to much heart-burning and fighting. Between 
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1825 and 1830 one million acres were ‘ purchased ’ 
from the natives by Sydney speculators ; and between 
1830 and 1835 a further 27,000 square miles in the 
most fertile part of the north were acquired by 
missionaries; one naturalised Englishman, Baron 
Charles Hyppolyte de Thierry, who proclaimed 
himself ‘ Sovereign Chief of New Zealand and King 
of Nukatriva,’ learned from his agent that 40,000 
acres had been ‘ bought ’ at the great price of thirty- 
six axes.? It was time that a British President was 
appointed. 

In 1840 a land settlement expedition was organised 
in England by the New Zealand Land Company. 
Its governor was the Earl of Durham, who had been’ 
Governor-General of Canada and whose ‘ Report 
on the Affairs of British North America’ is one of 
the famous documents of British history. In the 
following year New Zealand was declared indepen- 
dent of New South Wales, of which it had hitherto 
pen a dependency under a Governor. 


“Most fortunately for all concerned, Her 

_ Majesty’s representatives were men not afraid 
to undo the ‘tangle caused by the early dealings 
in land. They insisted that the Maori, ignorant 
at first of the value of that with which they 

_ parted so lightly, should not be driven from their 
_ ancestral possessions for the price of a few old 
muskets, a handful of red sealing-wax, or even 


1 An engaging narrative of these early days is to be found in 
Reginald Horsley’s New Zealand in the ‘ Romance of Empire’ 
Series, 1908. 
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an orchestra of Jews’ harps and tin bugles... . 

“The story of colonisation in New Zealand is 
honourably distinguished from that in some other 
portions of the globe by the righteous attitude 
of most of the early settlers towards the native 
population in possession, and by the fact that 
the rights of the original owners of the soil were 
clearly recognised and forcibly insisted upon by 
those in power. And the same principle is at 
work to-day.’ 


To-day the Maori race, in official words, ‘ retains 
its virility and is on the increase.’ They number 
53,000 in a total New Zealand population of 
1,219,000. ‘ The position,’ adds the official report, * 
“is the more satisfactory in that it presents an 
almost unique spectacle of a native race living 
with a white race of overwhelming superior 
numbers, and yet able to preserve its own 
individuality and strength.’ Four Maori Members 
sit in the House of Representatives for Maori 
Electorates. 

A large and liberal measure of representation 
was secured from the Imperial Parliament in 1852 
in the Constitution Act for New Zealand. Immigra- 
tion from the British Isles revived; new settle- 
ments were encouraged. There was, for instance, 
Otago, founded under the auspices of the newly- 
created Free Church of Scotland, and Canterbury, 


1 Horsley. 
* New Zealand Official Year Book, 1924. 
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founded under the auspices of the Church of Eng- 
land, the ‘ Canterbury Pilgrims’ they were called 
—‘ as fine a set of people as ever young colony could 
desire.’ 


GOLD, WOOL AND THE REFRIGERATOR 


Gold has ever been a powerful colonising agent. 
It was so in the western states of British Columbia 
and in the ‘Transvaal. In 1852 gold was found at 
Coromandel, 40 miles north of Auckland. In the 
succeeding 40 years 23 million ounces have been 
produced, valued at £90 millions; but the official 
record notes the approaching exhaustion of the 
most accessible alluvial-gold deposits. 

Next came sheep-farming and wool production, 
to be followed by meat and butter, as the mainstay 
of the Colony. But they did not suffice. The 
true impulse forward had yet to come. 

To what, then, does New Zealand owe her 
_ fortunate position to-day ? The answer is supplied 
by the following authoritative survey of her economic 
course : 


“From the very earliest times, New Zealand 
has inevitably been dependent upon foreign 
(outside) intercourse for its development and 
progress. In 1794 the timber trade was in- 
augurated, and the export of timber, mainly 
kahikatea (white pine), rapidly grew to goodly 
proportions. Flax was also early recognised as 
a source of wealth, and a considerable export 
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arose. Wool was exported to Hobart in 1839. 
In 1852 the young colony was granted represen- 
tative government, and, with the gold discoveries 
in the early sixties, exports and imports were 
largely stimulated. In 1853 the total exports 
were only £303,282; in 1863 they rose to 
£3,485,405. 

“ After the gold discoveries of the sixties there 
was a steady export of that metal, but the.great 
development of sheep-farming caused the export 
of wool to outstrip and finally to overshadow, 
gold. Before refrigeration, these two commodities 
comprised the overwhelming bulk of New 
Zealand’s exports—on the average, from 90 to 
Q5 per cent. 

‘This was the position when, in the early 
seventies, the world level of prices began to fall, 
which it continued to do steadily till 1895. About 
this time the first alluvial deposits of gold began 
to give out, and gold exports constantly decreased. 
At the same time the price of wool fell lower and 
lower, so that the Colony found both ‘its great 
sources of wealth shrinking fast. Up to 1882 
meat and butter were being produced in ever- 
increasing quantities, with no profitable market 
in sight, and tons of the best Taranaki butter 
were shipped to the north of Auckland and sold 
at 24d.‘ per lb. to grease the timber skids, butter 
being the cheapest greaseavailable. Refrigeration 
came in 1882, and frozen meat and dairy 
produce added to the country’s wealth, but the 
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‘depressing influence of falling prices continually 
minimised the effect of the strenuous oo at 
increased production. 

‘The year 1895-6 saw a complete ‘ines, 
which can be ascribed only to two facts—the 
world level of prices began to rise, and the bene- 
ficial effects of refrigeration began to make 
themselves felt, so that from this period dates 
the larger prosperity of New Zealand. Nothing 
has done so much for the rapid development of 
the butter and cheese industries as the very 
honest and thorough system of Government 
grading. This is compulsory, and forms the 
basis of the transaction between the purchaser 
thousands of miles away ene the oe in 
New Zealand.’? 


THE OUTLOOK 


The invention of the refrigerator has, in a word, 
given New Zealand her real chance, and she is using 
it to the full. 

With a total export of the value of £46 millions 
no less than {40 millions is represented by pastoral 
products, of which £38 millions is accounted for 
by wool, meat, butter and cheese. 

In all, New Zealand sent to the United Kingdom 
in that year {29 millions worth of food. 

Allowing for barren land, mountains, etc., there 
-are 2,916,439 acres of Crown land awaitingsettlement, 


IT, W. Attwood, President, New Zealand Fruit Growers’ 
Federation, before the Royal Colonial Institute, June 26th, 1923. 
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and it is claimed that there is plenty of room 
for another 7 or 8 million settlers to develop its many 
possible industries. 

As the Pacific Ocean comes more and more into 
the thoughts of statesmen and men of business 
New Zealand’s place in world affairs must increase 
in importance. Its three main islands—North, 
South and Steward—form the largest territory in 
that wide sweep of the Pacific Ocean eastward of 
Australia, from which it is distant about 1,200 miles. 
If the Londoner could look straight down through 
the globe, his gaze would nearly take in New 
Zealand’s position. 

The four largest cities—Auckland, Wellington, 
Christchurch and Dunedin—are up to date to a 
degree surprising to the visitor, with their modern 
systems of water-supply, sanitation, lighting, electric 
tramways and motor services, their art galleries, 
libraries, museums, their parks and gardens, their 
public and private schools and colleges, their 
churches, their theatres, hotels and other equipment. 
The railways are practically all State-owned, and 
cover 3,000 miles. A remarkable variety of minerals 
is widely distributed ; there is a timber for practically 
every need of modern life ; the Government have a 
progressive hydro-electric power policy, with 63 
public electric power-stations ; education is ‘ free, 
secular and compulsory.’ 

In a word, New Zealand is one of the chosen lands, 
with an overflowing supply of the resources for 
the support of the highest type of civilisation. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


‘Alles zal vecht kommen.’—Paul Krfiger, once President of 
the South African Republic. 


In the creation of the Canada of to-day the main 
difficulty has been the presence of ‘ two races warring 
in the bosom of one State.’ That has also been the 
difficulty in South Africa, but to it has been added 
the presence of a native coloured population—three 
_ blacks to every white. 

Also determining the character of South Africa 
has been its physical structure—a low coast belt, 
a high interior plateau, a lofty, rugged mountain- 
range near the coast, a strong sun, a dry climate. 
There are no such rivers as the St. Lawrence and 
the Murray to encourage exploration inland. The 
interior of South Africa is still little more than a 
vast ‘solitude, with a few oases of population 
dotted here and there over it. 


DUTCH AND BRITISH PIONEERS 


Cromwell ruled England when the Dutch first 
settled in Table Bay (1652). They came, in Lord 


1 Impresstons of South Africa, by James Bryce. 
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Bryce’s phrase, seeking to plant a cabbage garden. 
The Portuguese before them had come to South 
Africa with thoughts of conquest, and especially of 
gold. They took no root in the soil. The Dutch 
East India.Company aimed from the first at settle- 
ment, and so did the 300 Huguenots whom France 
cast out in the days of Richelieu because of their 
Protestant faith, and from whom are sprung the 
Villiers, Roux, Du Toits, Jouberts, Du Plessis and 
other of the best colonial families. The Dutch 
newcomers, intent upon their type of farming, soon 
spread out from the coast into the dry lands of the 
interior. Cutting themselves adrift from old 
European associations, they (and smallpox epidemics 
among the natives) cleared the nearer Hottentot 
tribes out of their way, and entered the boundless 
Hinterland. ‘ Putting a finer temper upon their 
military ardour as huntsmen, marksmen, and 
riders, and by a dour -fatalistic. Old Testament 
religion and an ardent and consuming patriotism, 
they created the Afrikander type, the Boer as we 
know him—the most formidable antagonist who 
ever crossed the path of Imperial Britain.+ After 
many vicissitudes, he has become to-day a partner 
with his fellow South Africans in a self-governing 
British State. oo | 

The first British occupation of the Cape was in 
1795-1806. The British purpose, at least at the 
start, was not so much the planting of a cabbage 
patch as to secure'a naval station and a half-way 

1 The Great Boer War, by A. Conan Doyle. 
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house to India. In 1814 Cape Colony was added to 
the British Empire by right of conquest (in the 
Napoleonic Wars) and by right of purchase. 


‘We paid the large sum of £6 millions to the 
Stadtholder for the transference of this and some 
South American land. It was a bargain which 
was probably made rapidly and carelessly in 
that general redistribution which was going on. 
As a house of call upon the way to India the place 
was seen to be of value, but the country itself 
was looked upon as unprofitable and desert. 

“What would Castlereagh or Liverpool have 
thought could they have seen the items which we 
were buying for our £6 millions ? 

‘The inventory would have been a mixed one 
of good and of evil—nine fierce Kaffir wars, the 
greatest diamond mines in the world, two costly 
and humiliating campaigns with men whom we 
respected even when we fought with them, and 
now at last, we hope, a South Africa of peace and 
prosperity, with equal rights and ae duties 
for all men.’? 


When Cape Colony was thus transferred to the 
British Crown there were in it about 27,000 persons, 
mostly of Dutch, with a smaller number of German 
or French, descent. They were slaveholders, and 
the slaves outnumbered them—about 30,000 blacks 


1 The Great Boer War, by A. Conan Doyle. 
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and 17,000 aboriginal Hottentots. From 1820 
onward there was a steady influx of emigrants from 
England and Scotland, but there was no such fusion 
of Dutch and British in South Africa as was seen, 
for instance, in New York. Why? 


A TROUBLED HISTORY 


The main hindrance to fusion came from the 
character of the Dutch population and the want 
of adaptability of their new British rulers trying to 
govern from afar. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle puts 
the case fairly when he says : 


‘The Government had the historical faults and 

~ the historical virtues of British rule. It was mild, 
clean, honest, tactless and inconsistent. On 
the whole, it might have done very well had it 
been content to leave things as it found them. 
But to change the habits of the most conservative 
of Teutonic races was a dangerous venture, and 
one which had led to a long series of complications, 
making up the troubled history of South Africa.’ 


Isolated with his flocks and herds, the Boer clung 
to his old ways and thoughts, and shrank from 
contact with the keen, restless, incoming Britisher. 
In Lord Bryce’s phrase, it was as though a Puritan 
farmer of Cromwell’s day had been thrust into the 
current of modern London. 

Difficulties became especially acute as the Imperial 

FE 
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Government developed its traditional policy of 
slave emancipation and equality of civil rights as 
between coloured people and white. ‘The old 
Dutch spirit was up—the spirit of the men who 
cut the dykes.’ In disgust, within two years 
(1835-37) from 6,000 to 10,000 of them packed 
up their households in huge ox-drawn wagons and 
made the Great Trek to the wild land to the north 
and east. There they could live their lives as they 
pleased, away from missionaries and the meddlesome 
English generally. Knowing no book but the 
Bible, they went into the wilderness in the spirit 
of the Israelites of old. Cutting their way ruthlessly 
through native territories, these voortrekkers cleared 
all the country between the Orange River and the 
Limpopo, the Transvaal and Orange River Colony. 
When, however, the trekkers came to Natal, they 
found that the British flag had preceded them, for, 
coming in from the sea, Englishmen had established 
themselves on the coast where Durban now stands. 
From 1843 onward Natal formally became a British 
possession. | 

The impartial historian admits that it was no 
spirit of oppression or love of territory that brought 
South Africa under British sway. British statesmen 
in early Victorian days were so preoccupied with 
India, Australasia and Canada that their main 
desire was to avoid new responsibilities. Had not 
Britain territories and troubles enough overseas ? 
Was not the French philosopher right in his pre- 
diction that these Colonies would in time, like fruit, 
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drop off the old tree? Such thoughts dictated the 
colonial policy of Britain until about 1870. The 
Boers in the Transvaal wanted independence ; the 
South African Republic came formally into existence 
in 1852. Two years later the independence of the 
Orange River Boers was also recognised. 

But facts were too much for the English desire to 
stand aloof. The policy of withdrawal brought, 
not peace and progress, but fierce internal conflicts 
and disorganisation—a scandal and a danger to 
civilisation. Moreover, other European powers 
joined in a general scramble for Africa. 

In 1877 came the British annexation of the 
Transvaal, in 1879 the conquest of Zululand, in 
1884-68 the annexation of Southern and protectorate 
over Northern Bechuanaland, in 1885 the discovery 
of the Witwatersrand goldfield, in 1895 the fateful 
Jameson expedition, and in 1899-1902 the war which 
ended in the creation of British South Africa—the 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, Orange 
River Colony—united on May 31st, Igr0o, in a 
legislative Union under our Government. 


“There may,’ says Lord Bryce, “have been 
moments even since the occupation of two points 
so important as Bechuanaland (in 1869) and 
Griqualand West (in 1871) when it has seemed 
possible that South Africa might become Dutch 
rather than English, such is the tenacity of that 
race, and so deep are the roots which its language 
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has struck. With the discovery of the Witwaters- 
rand goldfields drawing a new body of English 
immigrants into the country that possibility 
seems to have passed away. The process of 
territorial distribution in South Africa is now 
complete. Every Colony and State has become 
limited by boundaries defined in treaty. Every 
native tribe has now some legal white superior, 
and no native tribe remains any longer formidable. 
The old race questions have passed or are passing 
into new phases.’! 


PRODUCTION AND PROSPECTS 


British South Africa is of course a far vaster 
affair even than the vast Union of South Africa. 
The Governor General of the Union is also High 
Commissioner and represents the Crown in all 
matters occurring in South Africa beyond the limits 
of the Union and Southern Rhodesia. He is 
Governor of Basutoland (another Belgium in size), 
supervises the affairs of the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate (as large as France and Denmark together) 
and Swaziland, and exercises control in Northern 
Rhodesia. What a field for the co-operation of 
races in a common Imperial as well as a common 
Africander patriotism ! 

In the Union of South Africa alone there are 3.21 
Europeans to the square mile and 14.64 of all races. 


1 Impressions of South Africa. 
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That compares with 2.36 in Canada, 1.82 in Australia, 
35.50 in the United States, 226 in India and 482 
in the United Kingdom. The population of nearly 
7 millions (14 million European and nearly 54 million 
non-European) is spread over an area of 473,089 
square miles, or more than twice the size of 
France. 

It is this scantiness of population which has kept 
back the agricultural and pastoral development of 
South Africa. In the words of the South African 
National Union, ‘ The land is capable of a far greater 
production than is realised to-day, not only in a 
few directions, but in many. With a climate so 
varied there is practically nothing that the country 
cannot produce. Its potential wealth is immense. 
Unfortunately, a large part of the rural population 
lack the keenness and activity that characterise 
people in colder countries. The sun and the 
absence of extreme poverty largely account for this.’ 

What progress has been made the following 
figures of exports show: 


Produce of the Land (in thousand { sterling) : 


L006 6s s54506% £6,630 TOIO~ ence iee seule £12,800 
1910 Sik cass £9,484 TOLG: ca ecw ee eset £17,943 
TOl? 63.54 sc05hs £11,163 19022 -wassadaewe ex £19,269 


The figures for I919 and 1920 are not 
given, because in those years many values were 
abnormal. | 

Wool accounted for the greater part of these 
exports (in 1920, £16 millions worth), skins, hides, 
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wattle bark and ostrich feathers making up most 
of the balance. 


Produce of the Mines (in thousand £ sterling) : 


1908 ieabieiees £35,855 1920: ce-s.tneiwes £49,417 
io) Ce are £41,995 TOZT. ., -610-dsins eas Guiel £38,049 
IQL3 iswicaeawss £51,856 1922) 46 s4ineea des £35,125 


The total output of gold in the Transvaal since 
the commencement of the fields (1868) at the 
end of 1923 approximates {790 millions, and 
£170 millions has been distributed in dividends. 
Thus it will be seen how important this branch 
of industry has been in the development of South 
Africa. 

The value of the output of diamonds has been 
£222 millions, of coal £57 millions, of copper £23 
millions and tin {44 millions. Of the grand 
total of mineral output of {£1,056 millions, the 
Transvaal contributed the largest portion, £818 
millions. 

Those who speak from experience realise how 
great a service Mr. Rhodes rendered to his adopted 
land when he began the Fruit growing industry 
on a large scale. He planted 200,000 trees within 
two years. That was in 1896-7. The first experi- 
mental box of South African peaches was shipped 
to London in 1891, and to-day the prospects for 
both citrus and deciduous fruits are held to be 
good. 

How South Africa helps to feed the population 
of the United Kingdom is shown by the fact that 
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m 1922 £34 millions worth of South African food- 
stuffs came to this country. Here are some of the 
items : 


PUR: vietcwines-etatees 310,561 cwts. (value £894,842). 
BASH oso na seictocsesiers 32,537 cwts. (value £287,203). 
Grail oo. k howee eu date 3,837,140 cwts. (value £1,553,023)« 


Coton Growing is an industry to which South 
Africns look for big developments. There are 
estimaed to be 4 million acres of suitable land in 
the Union, of which 2} million acres are in the 
Transwal and the remainder chiefly in Natal and 
Zululaid. It is claimed for South Africa that it 
has the cheap land, right climate and labour to 
grow it and so arose what the President of the 
British 3oard of Trade has declared to be one of 
the mot pressing problems of the Lancashire 
cotton irlustry, namely, a supply of sufficient raw 
cotton ata reasonable price. The annual produc- 
tion of ctton lint, which was only 13,623 lbs. in 
I9IO-II, was 1,169,298 lbs. in 1920-21 and 
2,400,000 9s, in 1922-23. 

Sugar isproduced to an increasing extent in 
Natal (200,00 tons is the estimate for 1923-24), 
and Jute grwing is a prospective industry. 

The growh of Manufacturing industries under 
the stimulu:of war conditions was surprising even 
to South Asicans. In 1915-16 there were 3,998 
factories, emloying 101,178 persons; in Ig2I-22 
the factoriesnumbered 7,055, and the employees 
170,951. Th imported materials used increased 
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from {12} to £24 millions, and the gross value a 
output from {40} to {£794 millions. Some 400 
different varieties of articles are made, and tie 
Federated Chamber of Industries claims that ‘ Soith 
Africa will shortly take an important place as an 
industrial factor in world economics.’ 

Education has a high place in the esteen of 
South Africans. That is shown by the fact that 
the number of white pupils in State school: rose 
from 82,000 in 1902 (the close of the Boer War) to 
331,000 in 1922. In all the provinces the mifmum 
school-leaving age is fifteen years ; in most dstricts 
sixteen is the general rule. There are abo five 
well-equipped schools of agriculture, nea Cape 
Town, on the Karroo, in the Orange Free tate, in 
Natal and the Transvaal. South Africa ias two 
official languages—English and Dutch Thus 
Afrikaans is a second language in Englishspeaking 
schools and English in the Afrikaans schoo}. 

Of necessity the agricultural and hdustrial 
welfare of South Africa must depend » a large 
extent upon the Railways, which brig widely 
scattered communities into touch with de another 
and the outside world. In the yearbefore the 
Great War there were 8,781 miles ; thdmileage on 
March 31st, 1923, was 10,153, of whic) 9,656 was 
owned and worked by the State. | 

For Markets outside its borders Soth Africa is 
exceptionally placed. It is histori and prac- 
tically a half-way house to the east. [t lies in the 
centre of the southern hemisphere. Yn the west 
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is South America; on the east, Madagascar, 
Mauritius, India, China, Japan and Australia. 
Back of South Africa is the vast hinterland of the 
Rhodesias and Central Africa; on the eastern 
and western coast lines are the great tropical 
countries, which are its natural markets. It is 
this unique position which, one day, South Africa 
believes will make the Union, not only a great 
producing country, but an important commercial 
nation. : 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE DOMINION OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


‘If this should be lost it would be the greatest blow ever given to 
England.’—S1R WALTER RALEIGH, 1577. 


NEWFOUNDLAND somewhat resembles Norway in 
its fiord-indented coastline and the Highlands of 
Scotland in many of its inland sections. It is one- 
sixth larger than Ireland. It is the first-born of 
England’s colonies. But until recent times the 
Mother Country’s attitude towards her oldest 
colony has been that of an indifferent stepmother. 
In the latest official brochure issued by the New- 
foundland Government we read : 


‘Fishing difficulties with France and America 
caused constant friction, and the disposition 
was to regard the island as a fishing settlement 
rather than a developing colony. The Crown 
“was endowing a University at Windsor, in the 
neighbouring Province of Nova Scotia, at a time 
when it was a penal offence to plant in Newfound- 
land,’ but in late years this tendency has happily 
changed, and Newfoundland is now accorded 
recognition as one of the Overseas Dominions 
on a status of complete equality with Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa.’ 
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IN THE DAYS OF THE TUDORS 


The history of the island is as heroic as it is well 
known. John Cabot, with his son, Sebastian, as 
his first officer, discovered it on June 24th, 1497, 
reaching it from Bristol in the good ship Matthew. 
Columbus gave to Spain territories ten times greater 
than her own ; the men of Bristol claimed to have 
secured for England, by right of discovery, ‘the 
whole coast of America from the burning sands of 
Florida to the ice-bound shores of Hudson’s Bay.’ 
The entry in the privy purse accounts of their 
Sovereign, Henry VIII, reads : 


‘August 10, 1497. To Hym that found the 
New Isle—{1ro.’ 


The fame of the fishery wealth brought cod-fishers 
from Normandy, Brittany, the Basque Province 
and other lands, but for nearly a hundred years 
Englishmen for the most part left Newfoundland 
to primeval silence. Not until 1583 was it annexed 
as a possession of England by that gallant knight 
of Devon, Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

From those days onward Newfoundland became 
a factor in England’s mistressy of the seas. It 
became the engendering spot of admirals, and one 
of the training-grounds of the men who scoured the 
Spanish Main, sent the Armada to her doom, and 
carried the English flag to every clime—Gilbert, 
Raleigh, Drake, Hawkins, Cook, Rodney. 
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“Queen Elizabeth established a Protestant 
Lent enacting that throughout England fish 
should be eaten every Wednesday and Saturday. 
Rations of it were supplied to the soldiers in their 
campaigns ; cod came to be esteemed a great 
luxury, and fetched goodly prices in England, 
Ireland, the Channel Islands and France. To 
this day many of these conventions are maintained 
and sales effected, a commerce unbroken for 300 
years, while France provides bounties for her 
fishermen in resorting to Newfoundland waters, 
even in this twentieth century, because from this 
class she draws the recruits to man her navy and 
maintain her fleets.’? 


When the call came in the Great War, 1914-18, 
every fisherman enrolled in the Imperial Naval 
Reserve of Newfoundland. Five hundred of them 
went into the British war service, and in hamlets 
around the coast of the island you see to-day 
memorials to the men who gave their lives in the 
naval war zone and on the battlefields of Gallipoli, 
France and Flanders. 


REPRESSION AND FINAL RECOGNITION 


But land settlement in Newfoundland was 
neglected and discouraged in the interests of the 
merchant ‘ venturers’ of the west of England, who 
thought alone of their fishing enterprises. The 

1 Newfoundland in 1911, by P. T. McGrath. 
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policy of repression had its source in 1633 in the 
notorious Star Chamber. Each autumn, at the 
close of the fishery, the ‘ fishing admirals’ and all 
under their immediate charge were made to disappear, 
leaving the settlers—some 3,000, besides wives and 
children, all distributed in 15 small settlements 
along the eastern coast—without even the semblance 
of law and order, to pass the severe winter as best 
they could. 

In the language used by an Under-Secretary in 
his evidence before a Committee of the British 
House of Commons at a later date, Newfoundland 
was ‘considered as a great English ship, moored 
near the banks during the fishing season for the 
convenience of the English fishermen.’ 

But it was those same fisheries that France 
sought to control, and Newfoundland became a 
factor in the long Anglo-French rivalry and conflict 
which was only ended in 1904, when Treaty rights 
to fish on sections of the Newfoundland seaboard 
were relinquished by France in return for concessions 
in West Africa. 

Thus French ambition drove England to recognise 
Newfoundland as a Colony of the British Empire. 
A naval Government of captains and admirals of 
the British Navy was established in 1729 ; in 1825 
a council was created to advise and assist the 
Governor ; in 1832 a legislature with limited powers 
was established ; in 1854 full autonomy was granted ; 
and to-day the island is one of the five fully-fledged 
Dominions of the Crown. 
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THE FISHERIES 


Strategically, Newfoundland is the sentinel of 
the St. Lawrence, nearer to Europe than any other 
part of America, a stepping-stone between the Old 
World and the New. Thus many of the trans- 
Atlantic cables are laid via Newfoundland ; it is a 
dominant wireless centre; and its accessibility to 
the great markets of the world is of genuine impor- 
tance. One fact will illustrate this point. The 
Chairman of the United States Steel Corporation 
predicted some years ago that within a decade or 
so the big American steel companies there would 
have to move their plants to seaboard, as they 
would be compelled to import their iron ores. The 
iron deposits at seaboard in Newfoundland are 
estimated at between five and six thousand million 
tons, sufficient to supply the world’s present needs 
for nearly a century. 

The fisheries have long overshadowed all other 
industries in Newfoundland. The inhabitants 
(263,000 in 1921) are chiefly located on the coastline 
and bays, and are mainly concerned with the cod- 
fishing in summer and seal-fishing in winter and 
autumn. The export of cod-fish has averaged 80 
million yearly (1,600,000 quintals), and the salt- 
cured product of the island has never been sup- 
planted by the fish of other countries in the markets 
of Southern Europe and South America. 

The annual product of the cod-fishery was valued 
in 1923 at 74 million dollars. By-products of the 
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cod-fishery are cod-liver oil for medicinal uses, and 
cod oil (the same substance, but rancid) for manu- 
facturing purposes. Of the former, 2,546 barrels 
(of 20 gallons), valued at 36,967 dollars, were 
produced last year, and of the latter 66,035 barrels, 
valued at 636,989 dollars. 

And the future of the industry seems to be 
assured. All round the shores (extending for 6,000 
miles), on the Grand Bank (a submarine plateau 
off the south-east coast with an area of 37,000 
square miles), and on the Newfoundland Labrador 
(extending 2,000 miles), the cod abounds in count- 
less millions ; and, although these areas have been 
exploited for over 400 years, there is no sign of 
diminution. The supply appears to be inexhaustible 
and once led Lord Bacon to declare that the New- 
foundland fisheries were richer than the gold-mines 
of Peru. 

The cod has made its home in these waters be- 
cause of the immense amount of fish food which 
abounds therein. This consists of jellyfish, star- 
fish, crustacea, animalcules, caplin, squid, herring 
and other varieties, which live in turn on the vast 
quantities of slime carried by the Arctic current 
as it flows past the Labrador and Newfound- 
land. 

The lesser fisheries include lobster (in 1924 
g0,000 barrels, worth about 450,000 dollars), hair 
seal and whales, while enterprise alone is needed to 
develop other sources of wealth in the smelt, caplin, 
squid, halibut, salmon and other fisheries. Many 
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hopes are also fixed upon the development of the 
canned and frozen fish trade. The export of frozen 
and chilled salmon to British and American markets 
was I4 million Ibs. in 1922-23. The annual export 
of cod-liver oil reached or exceeded 300,000 gallons 
in the years 1917-20; but the subsequent decline 
in values has led the fishermen to supply instead the 
brown crude cod oil, which is used by tanning and 
leather merchants. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Three factors have in recent years brought a new 
economic life to the island—the railway enterprise 
of the late Sir Robert Reid and his sons, begun in 
1898 and in operation in 1901; the development 
of the iron-mines at Wabana, Bell Island, in Con- 
ception Bay; and the manufacture of pulp and 
paper by English capitalists, first by the Harms- 
worth (Times and Datly Mail) interests in 1905-9 and 
by Albert E. Reed & Company in 1907—both 
with mills on the Exploits River. The capital for 
the latest and largest mill was guaranteed by the 
British and Newfoundland Governments. 

As to the mines, operations for the past few years 
have been at the yearly rate of about a million tons 
of iron ore. It is smelted chiefly at Sydney, Cape 
Brixton, Canada, and a good deal is sent to Germany. 
Copper was formerly produced largely, and the 
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industry should revive now that new processes 
enable copper ores of less than 2 per cent. copper 
content to be worked at a profit. There are many 
other possibilities of mineral development, for the 
geological formations are favourable, and large areas 
in the centre of the island are still practically 
unknown. 

The export value of Newfoundland pulp and 
paper is now half as great as that of the world-famed 
fisheries. For 1922-23 the figures were: Pulp, 
21,680 tons, valued at 364,289 dollars; Paper, 
56,386 tons, valued at 5 million dollars. 

Newfoundland is a pulpwood rather than a 
timber-producing country, but it is computed that 
the products of the forest are now, and will continue 
to be, worth at least one million dollars annually, 
with a possibility of increase as other industries 
expand. During the Great War, Newfoundland 
forests were brought into service for a supply of 
pit-props, as those previously obtained from France, 
Finland and elsewhere were almost totally cut off. 
The pit-prop business, and particularly that in small 
sizes of props, has since been retained. 

Then Labrador, of which Newfoundland claims 
about two-thirds to Canada’s one-third, has wooded 
areas, Carrying in some cases extensive forests of fir, 
spruce and birch. Pulp-making and mining may 
well bring world-fame to Labrador in the coming 
years. 

This, in rough outline, is Newfoundland, one 
of the ten largest islands of the globe, once the 
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Cinderella of British Colonies—‘ the sport of historic 
misfortunes,’ in Lord Salisbury’s historic phrase— 
but now replenished by new industries and a new 
hope as one of the smaller partner-States of our 
Empire that begins to know itself. 
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CHAPTER VII 
INDIA AND BURMA 


Reéarpinc the British Empire. padisdlany as a 
Family Affair—and that is the especial object of 
this volume—it is unnecessary to deal with British 
India as we have dealt with the fully-fledged 
Dominions. The subject is too vast; the factors 
are still too uncertain. “This, however, may be said, 
Despite mistakes which were perhaps ‘inevitable in 
the contact of East and West, England’s share in 
the past of India will stand to her eternal credit. 
Sir Thomas Munro wrote to Canning in 1821: ‘I 
always dread’ the downright Englishman who will 
insist on making Anglo-Saxons of the Hindus.’ 

The colonising Englishman has perhaps been apt to 
forget the greatness of India in history, before the 
Crown or even the East India a entered its 
territories. 7 


“Tt fad been the cradle of two.of:the five world- 
‘religions ; it had given birth to poets, statesmen, 

. Warriors. and ‘kings who take rank: among: the 
. great men.of all history ; its foremost. rulers had 
_made. their splendour :felt, not: only in Asia, but 
in the Western world:; it was a ‘civilisation, 
_ distinct from ours, as diverse as Europe in its 
peoples, and static perhaps in character, but the 
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equal of Europe in many of the higher manifesta- 
tions of human genius and character. Common 
sense, if nothing better, should lead us to suspect 
that, whatever the results of the close association 
of Englishmen and Indians during three centuries, 
that result cannot be attributed wholly to either 
one people or the other, but jointly to both.’ 


In its hundred years of ‘clear and conscious’ 
Indian administration, British rule has to its credit, 
as the same student-politician says, railways and 
telegraphs, canal and irrigation schemes, the ex- 
tinction of much cruelty, the protection of the 
weak against the strong, the establishment of a 
fairer incidence of taxation, the maintenance of 
security on coast and frontier and of peace (com- 
pared with earlier centuries) within, the endow- 
ment of India for the first time with a system of 
popular education, and finally the co-ordination 
of administration throughout India under a single 
controlling power. 


“No Asiatic State began to walk this road for 
half a century after we were well launched on it 
in India; none has even approached the same 
high degree of organisation except the island 
Empire of Japan. In Persia, in Asiatic Russia, 
in China, in the Dutch East Indies, what is there 
for comparison? Russia and Holland were the 
only European Powers with Asiatic possessions 


1 Sir Edward Grigg, before the Royal Society of Arts, April 
22nd, 192!. 
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at the close of the Napoleonic wars. We need 
not fear to have the progress of Asiatic Russia 
or of the Dutch East Indies from 1815 onwards 
contrasted too favourably, decade by decade, 
with Indian progress in British hands. Still 
less need we fear the contrast of Indian develop- 
ment with that of Persia or of China, racked by 
European feuds, and rent by faction and in- 
competence within.’ 


And Indian genius has responded in successful 
service in places of high trust under the Crown, 
in the foundation of industries in Indian soil, and 
in other ways. By the united effort of British 
and Indian the States and peoples of India, with 
all their complex varieties and _ traditions—300 
millions of people of many races and religions and 
a hundred different languages—have been brought 
out of chaos into a form of unity, to the end that 
they might be fitted for responsible government. 
The future was never in greater doubt than at the 
present time. But it will be agreed that the end 
of India, a self-governing Dominion of the Crown, 
can only be reached by reliance upon what the 
Prince of Wales, after his visit to India in 1921-22, 
called ‘ that great store of mutual trust and regard 
of desire to help each other which must ever form 
the foundation of India’s well-being.’ 


The area and population figures for India are 
staggering. In the provinces under British ad- 
ministration there are over a million square miles, 
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and in the Indian States 711,000 ; and the popula- 
tion is 319 millions, or about one-fifth of that of 
the whole world. Such, however, are the operations 
of caste that there is no national type and no nation 
in the usual sense of that word.. Only British 
influence and British administration prevent India 
reverting to a state of chaos in the conflicts of castes 
and tribes, the main of;which: number no fewer than 
2,378. 

_ In the mass the people of India are aedediendets 
Rice is grown upon about one-third of the cropped 
area in British India, and the export was over 
2 million tons in 1922-23. Wheat occupies about 
Io per cent. of the whole cultivated area, and the 
pre-war average of wheat exports was 1,300,000 
tons. Another 7 per cent. of the cultivated area 
is under Cotton, an inferior grade largely exported 
to Japan, and Jute of which over {9 millions worth 
was exported raw in the last pre-war year, 1913, 
and {2} millions worth in manufactures. The 1922 
figures were {4.2 and {1.8 millions respectively. 
Other important crops are Sugar, Tea and Tobacco. 
India held a ‘prominent place in the ancient 
metallurgical world, but practically nothing has 
been done to develop those Minerals which are 
essential to modern metallurgical and chemical 
industries. The State Forests cover 250,000 square 
miles, or nearly one-fourth of the total area a 
British India. 

In forest culture, as in railway construction 
and irrigation and in many other ways, British 
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administrative ‘genius has helped India beyond all 
compare. There are 37,618 miles of railway, and 
an example of the magnitude of some of the irriga- 
tion works is the Lower Chenab Canal, which 
irrigates over 2 million acres, equal to about two- 
fifths of the whole cultivated area of Egypt. 

A great cotton spiining and weaving industry 
—to a large extent in Indian hands, with 263 mills, 
6¢ million spindles, and 118,000: looms—has arisen 
in. India under British rule, and competes success- 
fully with British and other European manufactures 
in Eastern markets. The next generation may see 
iron works and the production of. machinery in 
India on a large scale. Of the seaborne trade of 
India 384 per cent. is with the United Kingdom, 
Io per cent. with Japan and 9 ig cent. with the 
United States..° 

But with political ecuaiaons as ou are in india: 
who can speak of the future with confidence so far 
at least as the British Empire is concerned ? 


-Burma* 


Where the lotus lures and the ricefields laugh 
At a harvest’s easy boon, 

Where nobody worrses, and more than half 
The day ts afternoon. 


Geographically and ethnically, this largest pro- 
vinoe of the Indian Empire belongs rather to China 


1 The India Office List, 1924. 

* Summarised from an admirable handbook of Burma prepared 
by J. M. Symms at the suggestion of the Governor of ear 
Sir Harcourt Butler. 
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than to India. Its 250,000 square miles, inhabited 
by over 13 million people, include every type of 
scenery, from the mangroves and snow-white 
beaches of the Mergui Archipelago to the emerald 
_ Yicefields of the Delta, from the sun-baked plains 
of Central Burma to the rolling downs of Shan-land, 
from the green defiles of the Upper Irrawaddy to the 
blue mountains of the north-east frontier. The 
‘Golden land ’ of Ptolemy, its vast potential wealth 
of minerals, gives a new force to an ancient name. 
The Rice trade is a dominant feature of commerce, 
and the export exceeds 2 million tons, half of it 
going to India. The annual export of Oil is valued 
at nearly ro crores,* mostly kerosene sent to Indian 
ports. A by-product, paraffin wax and candles 
made therefrom, supplies a trade of an annual value 
of x} crores. Lead, Zinc and Tin are the chief 
items in a metal] export trade in 1921-22 of nearly 
40,000 tons, valued at 14 crores. Forest growths 
cover more than half the province, of which about 
30,000 square miles are as yet reserved and put under 
trained State management; the unclassed forests 
cover another 110,000 square miles. Forty years 
ago the forest revenue was {130,000 sterling; it 
is now {1} millions, and teak Timber alone is 
extracted annually to the extent of 500,000 tons in 
the log. The greater part of the export—175,000 
tons—goes to India. The Burma rice crop 


1A crore is roo lakhs; a lakh is 100,000 rupees, and the 
average sterling exchange value of the rupee for 1923 was 
Ig. 4y 4. 
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dominates the European market, amounting to 
between 60 and 70 per cent. of the total imported 
into Europe. The area under rice is about ro million 
acres. An American type of fine stapled Cotton 
known as Cambodia does well in parts of the province 
and Ground Nut cultivation promises well. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CROWN COLONIES AND PROTECTORATES' 


THE Crown Colonies cover an area of 1,843,000 
square miles, excluding all the new territories which 
have come to us under the peace treaties, and leaving 
out of account Egypt and the Sudan, because of 
their peculiar constitutional position. That is an 
area equal to about one-sixth of the whole Empire, 
and containing a population of nearly 4o millions, 
or one-twelfth of the Empire population, a population 
double that of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Newfoundland and South Africa combined. 

The Crown Colonies possess between them over 
40 organised Governments, some purely autocratic 
in character, and some with a fairly well developed 
system of representative Government. 

The bulk of them are situated in Africa, and a 
comparatively small handful of our fellow-country- 
men are engaged in the task of governance and 
development, slowly leading the coloured peoples 
concerned along the path of steady self-improve- 
ment. In addition to the African group, there are 
the West Indian Colonies, important not so much 
in relative size and population as in the high stage 


1The General Statement as to the Crown Colonies which 
opens this section is kindly supplied by the Empire Development 
nion. 
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of development of the inhabitants, and lastly there 
is the Asiatic group—Ceylon, Malay States, the 
Pacific Ocean Islands, all of which are cape 
vrowing in commercial importance. 

Viewing the Crown Colonies as a whole, several 
tacts emerge : 


1. They are great sources of eo and 
mineral products. | 

2. Their potential capacity is immieasurably 
greater than their realised capacity. . 

3. They are inhabited by peoples who require, 
and will for generations continue to require, the 
tutelage and supervision of a white race. 

4. Their development. is hampered for want 
of capital. 

5. The capital they require cah best’ be 
expended in improving the means of transport, 
in providing adequate sanitation, drainage and 
irrigation, and in scientific agricultural research. 

6. They are a great potential market for 

_ manufactured goods, and will ultimately be capa- 
ble of supplying the United Kingdom with the 
bulk of the imported raw material it requires for 
its industries as well as a great variety, of food- 
stuffs. 


The Crown Colonies produce many raw materials 
of the kind we import from. foreign countries, and 
also raw material required by foreign countries, and 
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they can absorb our manufactures in ever-increasing 
quantities. 
The Crown Colonies, however, can only produce 
a large exportable surplus providing there is a 
sufficiency of capital available for development. 
The following are some of the commodities 
produced by the Crown Colonies : 


Cocoa : In large and rapidly increasing quantities. 

Coffee : Considerable quantities ; rapid develop- 
ment in East Africa. 

Tea : Enormous crops in Ceylon ; steady growth. 

Spices ; Large and increasing quantities. 

Sugar : Large quantities, but slow development. 

Cotton : Small crops, but enormous possibilities, 
particularly in parts of Africa. 

Rubber : Main world source of cultivated rubber. 
Very rapid development. 

Vegetable Oils, Seeds and Kernels: Large and 
important supplies, and growing rapidly. 

Rope-making Materials : Substantial and growing 
production. 

Tobacco: Small production, but considerable 
possibilities, 

Wool : Not much, but possibilities. 

Meat: Not much, but possibilities. 

Hides : Small, but increasing quantities. 

High-class Timber: Substantial and growing 
quantities. 

Gold : Large and increasing quantities. 

Copper ;: Small quantity, and growing production. 
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Tin ; Very considerable and rapidly increasing 
output. 

Iron Ore: Small but increasing production. 

Petroleum: Considerable and growing pro- 
duction. : 

Gums and Resin: Important and growing pro- 


duction. 


The commodities mentioned above are all of the 
kind that this country imports. The United States 
also is a large importer of tea, coffee, cocoa, spices, 
rubber, vegetable oils, gums and resins, sugar, tin, 
high-class timber, rope-making materials, and a 
number of other products such as the Crown 
Colonies could produce. 

On the other hand, we import from the United 
States very large quantities of cotton, copper and 
petroleum, and we can only diminish these imports 
by finding other sources of supply, which our Crown 
Colonies can well become. 

As a market for British goods the Crown Colonies 
have developed in a remarkable manner. In rgor 
they absorbed exports from the United Kingdom 
to the value of £15,362,000, and in 1913 £29 millions. 
The value of British goods exported to the Crown 
Colonies in 1922 was about {60 millions. 


This general summary statement may be usefully 
supplemented by notes bearing upon those aspects 
in the position of some of the Crown Colonies and 
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Protectorates which are of especial concern when 
considering the British Empire as a Family Affair, 
dependent, that is to say, for their development 
upon British capital, organisation and settlement. 
This dependence applies especially to the West 
Indian and African groups, and to them, a 
we direct especial attention. 


' zy. THe West INDIES 


. ‘The British Empire is not for sale.’ That was 
the reply which the Prince of Wales made for us 
all to the proposal made in the American Senate 
that negotiations should be opened for the transfer 
of the British West Indies to the United States in 
part payment of the war debt of Great Britain. 
If such proposals make no appeal to the British . 
people, nor do they to West Indians. They know 
and appreciate their status. In a recent discussion 
at the Royal Society of Arts,' Sir Sydney Olivier 
took the case of Jamaica as.an-example. It has 
an area as large as Kent,:Surrey, Sussex and Middle- 
sex put: together, with a community nearly as large 
as that of New: Zealand, which has been developing 
for over 250 years, and with a deeply-founded 
national life of its own. ‘A Jamaican thinks of 
himself as a Jamaican and as a member of the British 
Empire, and people who talk : lightly about annexing 


_ 4% December oth, 19 19. when Sir Edward Davson read a paper 
on ‘ Problems of the West Indies.’ ° - 
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him to the United States or to ae entirely 
ignore these sentiments.’ 

And is there not also the English seople Ss memory 
of the past and ambition for the future? The 
Caribbean Sea was the cradle of the Naval pape 
of Great Britain.’ 


/ At one time the West Indian Colonies had 
been more to us than casual seedlings. They 
had been regarded as precious. jewels, which 
hundreds of thousands of English lives had been 
sacrificed to tear from France and Spain. There 
Drake and Hawkins intercepted the golden stream 

- which flowed from Panama into the exchequer 
at Madrid and furnished Philip with the means 
to carry on his war with the Reformation. The 

-- Pope had claimed. to be the lord of the New 
World as well as of the Old, and had declared 
that the Spaniards, and only Spaniards, should 
own. territory or carry on trade there within the 
tropics. The seamen of England took up the 
challenge and replied with cannon-shot. It was 
not.the Crown,.it was not the Government, which 
fought that battle; it was the people of England, 
who fought it with their own hands and their 
own resources. Adventurers, buccaneers, cor- 
Sairs, privateers, call them by what name you 
will, stand as extraordinary but characteristic 
figures on the. stage of history, disowned or 
acknowledged by their sovereign, as suited 
diplomatic convenience. The outlawed pirate 
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of one year was promoted the next to be a governor 
and his country’s representative. In those waters 
the men were formed and trained who drove 
the Armada through the Channel into wreck and 
ruin. In those waters, in the centuries that 
followed, France and England fought for the 
ocean empire, and England won it—won it on 
the day when her own politicians’ hearts’ had 
failed them, and all the powers of the world had 
combined to humiliate her, and Rodney shattered 
the French fleet, saved Gibraltar, and avenged 
York Town. If ever the naval exploits of this 
country are done into an epic poem—and since 
the Iliad there has been no subject better fitted 
for such treatment or better deserving it—the 
West Indies will be the scene of the most brilliant 
cantos. For England to allow them to drift 
away from her because they have no immediate 
marketable value would be a sign that she had 
lost the feelings with which great nations always 
treasure the heroic traditions of their fathers. 
When these traditions come to be regarded as 
something which concerns them no longer, their 
greatness is already on the wane.’? 


In early days these, the oldest group of British 
Colonies, were a source of substantial wealth to 
Great Britain. 

There are those who contend that the Caribbean 


3 J. A. Froude. 
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Sea should be made into an American lake. That 
is not the view or wish of the vast majority of the 
peoples of British America. A strongly developed 
and -developing local patriotism forbids it. So 
also does their belief that the British Empire is ‘a 
unit making for human progress and prosperity, 
which is based, not upon the domination of any 
one race or creed, but on the common loyalty of 
increasing self-governing communities, widely varied 
in type to one King-Emperor, to a common tradi- 
tion in law, constitution and civilisation, and one 
ideal for the future, e.g. the moral and material 
development. of vast territories scattered in every 
continent on lines of ordered evolution, with a view 
to the use of the power so acquired for promoting 
the peace and harmony of the different races of 
mankind.’ * 

But the world-wave of democratic sentiment 
which was stimulated by the Great War has had its 
effect upon the West Indies, and especially upon 
the coloured and black intelligentsia. They have 
desired an advance in representative government, 
and this is being made gradually and by successive 
stages of development, in the main along the lines 
recommended by the then Under-Secretary of 
, state for the Colonies, the Hon. E. F. L. Wood, M.P., 
who made an official visit to the Colonies in 1921-22. * 


1 This view was elaborated recently by Professor Shepherd, 
of Columbia University, U.S.A. 


* Hon. Ormsby Gore, M.P., at Royal Colonial Institute, June 
13th, 1922, after a tour of the West Indies. 


* Cmd. 1679. 
HE 
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The most vital question for the West Indies is, 
however, neither constitutional nor political, but 
economic. The principal staple industry is the 
production of Sugar, of which the average annual 
output in West Indian countries as a whole is 
approximately as follows, in tons of 2,240 Ibs. each 
(British Colonies are printed in italics) : 


Cuba..cccccccess 3,900,000 Martinique ...... 25,000 
Porto Rico ...... 420,000 Guadeloupe ...... 25,000 
Santo Domingo .. 250,000 AME GUD .cccccceee 15,000 
British Guiana .. 100,000 Sto Rotts i565 senkes 10,000 
Trinidad .....00. 55,000 St. Lucia 2.2000. 1,500 

GINAICE ... 0.006 42,000 Virgin Is. of U.S.A. 5,000 
Barbadoes ...... 40,000 ts Saree neg ere 5,000 


For a whole century the British West Indian 
industry has struggled against British apathy and 
Continental bounties in the effort to secure and 
retain equality of opportunity in British markets. 
History relates how sternly the elder Pitt rebuked 
the Member of Parliament who sneered when, in the 
course of a great speech, Pitt uttered the word 
‘sugar.’ The rebuke has not sufficed to change the 
perversity of British sugar policy in the past century 
—a policy which ‘ enriched and fortified the enemies 
of Britain, and brought nigh to ruin her own planta- 
tions and provinces.’ ? 

In contrast we see what the United States have 
done to promote sugar production on a large scale 
in Cuba, where there are now factories capable of 


1Viscount Burnham, before the Royal Society of Arts, 
November 27th, 1923. 
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dealing with 50,000 tons of sugar per year, instead 
of 7,000 tons or less, as in the British West Indies. 
On the Cuban product there is a preference of about 
{2 a ton on entry into the United States market. 
In the case of Porto Rico, the United States pre- 
ference is equivalent to {10 per ton. Under the 
American policy of encouragement, United States 
importations into Porto Rico increased in value 
from 4 million dollars in 1899 to over go millions 
in 1920, and the total exports of Porto Rico in- 
creased from Io to 150 million dollars. Upon these 
figures Mr. Wood remarks: ‘The British West 
Indies cannot help contrasting this development 
with their own and draw the inevitable conclusion.’ 

The stabilisation of the British sugar preference, 
as recommended in Mr. Wood's report and proposed 
by the Imperial Economic Conference of 1923, 
would admittedly be of great benefit to the British 
West Indies, and would tend to lessen the dependence 
of the British consumer upon sugar produced on 
foreign soils, and subject to foreign trust manipula- 
tion. It is pre-eminently the sugar industry that 
ensures the presence of a European element in 
the West Indies to organise and direct local 
labour. 

In the words of Mr. Wood’s report: ‘ From the 
political, social, commercial and Imperial point of 
view it is vital that this element should be main- 
tained, and this can only be done by preserving the 
sugar industry in those colonies where it exists.’ 

In Jamaica sugar and its secondary product, 
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Rum, are of minor importance as compared with 
Bananas. In a good year the colony produces 
approximately one-third of the total world output 
(about a million bunches were exported from 
Jamaica in 1921). This development is due, not 
to British, but American enterprise. The United 
Fruit Company has invested {2 millions sterling 
in Jamaica alone ; one or more of its steamers sail 
from Jamaica nearly every day with a full comple- 
ment of bananas; the company holds practically 
the whole of the coast-wise shipping, and it 
owns the two principal hotels in the island. 

The cultivation of Cocoa is the main agricultural 
industry of Grenada, and to a lesser degree of 
Trinidad (85 million lbs. were exported from the 
two Colonies in 1921), but the most outstanding 
feature of recent development throughout the 
West Indies is the rise and extension of the culti- 
vation of the Coconut Palm. Jamaica exported 
23 million nuts in 1921, and Trinidad and Tobago 
21 million, and of Copra from coconuts Trinidad 
and Tobago and Jamaica together exported 54 
million Ibs. With the introduction of copra 
factories, and the better organisation of shipping and 
marketing, the various coconut products should 
become in the near future of increasing economic 
importance. 

About a century ago Britain drew her chief 
supplies of Cotton from the West Indies—that was 
before cultivation extended rapidly in the United 
States. St. Kitts and Nevis, St. Vincent and 
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Montserrat, produced in 1921 only 1,700,000 Ibs. 
of Sea Island cotton. 

The only mineral product yet worked on an 
important commercial scale is the Qil and 
Asphalt industry, which has brought fame and 
fortune to Trinidad. Over 20 companies are engaged 
in boring, and the export in I9g2I was 42$ million 
gallons. 

The whole tropical world, and especially the 
tropical countries of the British Empire, should 
derive great benefits from the West India Agri- 
cultural College at St. Augustin, Trinidad—a 
project instituted by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain when 
Colonial Secretary. It should make the West 
Indies a centre for advanced tropical agronomy, 
and prove of the greatest service in the scientific 
progress of the sugar industry. Students have 
come from the United Kingdom, Barbadoes, 
Trinidad, Jamaica, Nevis, and Montserrat. 


2. BRITISH GUIANA 


By those who do not know the mind of British 
Guiana that Colony is often grouped with the 
British West Indies because of a similarity of 
production. It is, of course, situated at the head of 
the South American continent. Its area is 89,480 
square miles—seven times the size of Holland, 
which the coastline of the Colony resembles—and 
its wealth is hardly tapped as yet. Its population is 
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300,000, of whom 120,000 were East Indian immi- 
grants. Of the cultivated part of the Colony 
70,000 acres are in Sugar-cane and 54,400 in rice, but 
cultivation on any scale has yet to reach the vast and 
rich hinterland. Sugar forms 76 per cent. of the 
export trade, which rose in value from {2,800,000 in 
1918 to {54 millions in 1920. The diamond and 
gold-fields await development, and so do the timber 
resources, pastoral lands and water power. 


3. RHODESIA 


Rhodesia is one of the legacies left to the British 
Empire by one of the greatest Empire-makers and 
dreamers—Cecil Rhodes. It extends from Lake 
Tanganyika and the Congo watershed in the north 
to the Limpopo River in the south—a total area 
of about 440,000 square miles. 

With a population estimated in 1921 at 1,807,000, 
of the 886,000 inhabitants of Southern Rhodesia all 
but 33,000 are natives ; of the 941,000 in Northern 
Rhodesia only 2,900 are Europeans. 

Situated from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above sea level, 
and possessed of great natural riches, Rhodesia 
offers many inducements to the white man. It is 
a great cattle country. Southern Rhodesia carries 
2 million head of cattle, and the stock-raising 
operations of white men in Northern Rhodesia cover 
over I million acres. There are also stretches of 
fertile soil suited to the citrus production—oranges 
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and lemons—and irrigation will greatly extend their 
cultivation. 

The three branches of farming which seem to 
offer the best prospects in Southern Rhodesia are 
cattle-raising, more particularly in Matabeleland ; 
grain-growing, coupled with dairying and the 
fattening of slaughter stock; and tobacco, citrus, 
and cotton production, mainly in Mashonaland. 
There is also a promising future for closer settlement 
schemes in conjunction with the formation of 
Irrigation areas, each on a comparatively small 
scale, for which the country offers admirable 
facilities. ? 

Extensive mineralised areas are being opened up, 
particularly copper, and gold production should also 
be considerably extended in the next few years. 

A recent traveller, whose name is a household 
word in Africa,* gives us this vivid and historic 
description of Rhodesia as it was and is, and of the 
future as he and Cecil Rhodes dreamed and planned : 


‘We took the rail from Beira to Bulawayo, and 
the contrast between the Rhodesia I now saw 
from the carriage windows, and the Rhodesia 
through which I trekked in 1891, was well-nigh 
incredible. The crowds that gathered at Umtali, 
Salisbury, and other stations, the rows of motor- 
cars, the substantial character of the farms and 
villas, and the groups of well-fed, healthy-looking 
1 Bulawayo correspondent, Times, April 23rd, 1924. 


* Robert Williams, before the Royal Colonial Institute 
January 8th, 1924. 
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children, set me thinking of the hardships which 
I and many others endured in this same country 
only thirty years ago. Seven times had [I 
wandered over its length and breadth, my rations 
sometimes reduced to a little flour and water, and 
often in the grip of fever, but always sanguine as 
to the future of this fine land. I came first into it 
in 1891 to report for Rhodes on its mineral 
resources—in other words, to locate, if possible, 
another milestone in the progress of Africa 
towards civilisation. And now I saw my hopes 
realised, minerals discovered, Rhodesia traversed 
by railroads, with hundreds of flourishing home- 
steads, with fine schools and other public institu- 
tions, and last, but not least, with comfortable 
hotels, well supplied with fresh meat—vegetables, 
fruit, milk and butter—a complete change from 
my early days of tinned everything. The large 
cattle-ranches with enormous herds, some muster- 
ing 20,000 head, the steadily increasing output of 
gold, the great crops of mealies, the rising tobacco 
industry, all I saw went to confirm my original 
opinion of the possibilities of this country, as 
expressed by me to Rhodes after that first trek 
inI8gl.... 

‘There are few markets at the moment for 
Rhodesia’s products. A bullock can be bought 
for 25s. The settlers are, therefore, seeking for 
outlets for their beef and other produce. I had 
conversations with the principal men in Rhodesia 
as to the future markets for their products. Some 
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of them thought they were ruined because their 
refusal to join the Union had deprived them of 
the markets for their beef in the Union. Others, 
however, looked hopefully for their future markets 
to the intensive development of the vast mineral 
deposits of Katanga, and also to west coast 
Colonies and Europe by obtaining a railway 
connection to a port on the west coast. 

‘The solution of Rhodesia’s present difficulty 
in finding large enough markets for her products 
lies, I believe, partly in a more exhaustive search 
in her own territory for mineral wealth, so as to 
increase the population engaged in mining and 
dependent industries, and partly in the more 
_ extensive development of the neighbouring terri- 
tory of Katanga, which possesses endless quantities 
of copper ore of a low grade, which can only be 
treated profitably when Katanga, like the other 
great mineral fields farther south, gets its 
economic railway to the west coast. Then, and 
then alone, the production of copper, now 
approximately 1,000 tons a week, would easily 
attain 1,000 tons per day, involving the employ- 
ment of many tens of thousands of workers, 
black and white, all of whom would be potential 
consumers of the products of the Congo State and 
the neighbouring territories. .. . 

‘Slowly but surely the Beriguella Railway is 
advancing eastward to the frontier and onward 
still, until it will meet and cross the Cape to Cairo 
Railway, developing in its progress this great 
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country, and growing in strength and importance 
with each development it brings about. 

‘While gazing across the veldt I could not 
repress the thoughts that came surging in upon 
me. Over yonder, below the horizon, I could see 
in imagination the ribbon of steel that had wound 
its course slowly from the Cape northward, and 
ever northward, until there remains, as it were, 
but a span-length to be bridged ere the dream of 
my great chief be realised, and my pledge to him 
discharged. 

‘I saw yet more in imagination—something 
that Rhodes may have dreamed of, but which 
never entered into his spoken calculations— 
a line from west to east, a line at whose most 
advanced outpost I was then standing, a line 
over the old slave route along which, until the 
coming of this railroad, untold thousands of poor 
wretches were driven down to the coast, if, indeed, 
they did not leave their bones to mark that 
bloodstained route to the west; a line that will 
intersect the great north road at the very heart of 
the continent, bringing peace, prosperity, civilisa- 
tion and hope into regions that in my day were 
shared with the wild beasts by a sparse, poverty- 
stricken, hunted and almost dehumanised people.’ 


4. NIGERIA 


Nigeria, with its 370,000 square miles, is as large 
as post-war Germany, plus Holland, plus Belgium, 
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plus two-thirds of France; and its population, 
mostly of the pure negro race, exceed by more than 
3 millions souls the white population of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa 
and Newfoundland. The latter number 15,600,000 ; 
Nigeria’s population is 18? millions. 

And only 4,000 Europeans to help and direct 
them ! 

On this point the Governor, Sir Hugh Clifford, 
recently made these memorable remarks? : 


‘This immense population is not governed by 
force. The troops at our command—not quite 
2,500—would hardly suffice to quell a rebellious 
population of nearly 19 millions. It is governed 
entirely by the influence of my colleagues, the 
political officers who are spattered about that 
immense territory—1 to 220,000 of the population 

In the Province of Kano ; 1 to 81,000 in the whole 
of the northern provinces; I to 62,000 in the 
southern. . . . We govern the people with their 
consent and approval, or government in such 
circumstances would be utterly impossible. 

“In what used to be the greatest exclusively 

' slave-market of the Western Sudan, Kano, 
62,000 tons of ground nuts were sold to British 
merchants for export from the beginning of 
December 1923 to the end of March 1924. The 
bulk of our cotton—enormous quantities of some 
of the best cotton produced in the Empire— 
1 At an Overseas League Luncheon, London, May 2nd, 1924° 
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were sold to British merchants at Zaria, once the 
next most famous slave-market. 

‘In Kano alone the ground nut crops since 
December ist have yielded £860,000 to the Kano 
ground nut producers... . 

“We have not altered the Mohammedan 
system of Government, but left the power in the 
hands of the Emirs and their Mohammedan 
officials. No officer in the north ever gives an 
executive order or does an executive act of any 
kind. All he does is to insist upon the law of the 
land being strictly observed by chiefs as well as 
by people... . 

“Some of the merchants in West Africa seem 
to think that if an earthquake swallowed up 
Port Sunlight, destroyed Liverpool and engulfed 
London, the people of Nigeria would be ruined, 
because we raise the bulk of our revenue from the 
export trade. But the people of Nigeria would 
go on just as they went on before Africa was 
opened up by Bnitish enterprise. Only if we 
were removed the internal trade would dwindle 
back to the miserable conditions before these 
millions of people were emancipate from all 
danger.’ 


Of the British attitude towards the natives let 
this speak : For a number of years the Government 
has undertaken the training of African artisans. 
Suitable youths are chosen, provided with a com- 
plete set of tools without cost to themselves, and 
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apprenticed for a period of five years, at the end of 
which they are fully trained and equipped to earn 
their living. A carpentry school established in 
Lagos has one hundred such youths constantly in 
training under a specially appointed European 
instructor, while many other natives throughout 
the country are being trained as bricklayers, black- 
smiths, plumbers, motor-mechanics and electrical 
wiremen, etc., under the instruction and supervision 
of skilled European craftsmen. In addition, selected 
youths are trained as architectural and mechanical 
draughtsmen and estimators, with a view to their 
ultimately taking up responsible appointments. 

During the Great War the Nigerian Regiment 
formed part of the Allied Force which captured the 
Cameroons from the Germans. It took part in all 
the fighting, and greatly distinguished itself. 

The physical features of Nigeria are thus des- 
cribed officially? : 


‘Along the entire coastline runs a belt, from 
10 to 60 miles in width, of dense mangrove forest 
and swamps, intersected by the branches of the 
Niger delta and the estuaries of other rivers, 
which are connected one with another by innumer- 
able creeks, the whole constituting a continuous 
inland waterway from beyond the western 
boundary of Nigeria almost to the Cameroons. 
Within this belt there is little solid ground; 


1 Nigeria: Its History and Products, 1924. 
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it is, nevertheless, an important section of the 
country, as it gives access to the interior by 
an almost unrivalled system of waterways, 
and contains the ports and principal trade 
depots. 

‘ Behind this belt lies a zone of tropical forest, 
from 50 to 100 miles wide. Here are found 
evergreen trees of all descriptions, mahoganies 
and other valuable furniture woods, and the 
principal asset of the country—the oil palm. 
This tree produces the palm oil and the palm 
kernel of commerce. 

* Further inland the forests become thinner, and 
are succeeded by open ground, covered with long 
grass and occasional clumps of trees. In the 
extreme north, where there is a very small rainfall 
and scanty vegetation, the desert is slowly 
encroaching.’ 


The whole of the public debt (£19 millions) has 
been spent upon railways, harbours and other works 
of public utility. There are now over 1,200 miles 
of railway and 6,000 miles of roads suitable for 
motor traffic, along which are dotted the trading 
stores of the European and native merchants. 
The expansion of trade is indicated by these figures : 
In 1923 the import trade was five times, and the 
export trade nearly four times, as great as it was in 
1903, and the Customs revenue has risen during the 
past twenty years from £660,963 to {2,625,000 
approximately, 
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The following table shows how Nigeria compares 
with other Colonies in area and population : 


Area In Population 
Total square per square 
Population miles. mile. 

Kenya Colony........ 2% million 250,000 10 
Uganda. -iisciancins 3 ss 200,000 15 
Gold Coast .......... 2 = 80,000 26 
Nigeria ....ceeseeee 183 si, 346,000 54 
CEYlON iis os cone edie 4t os 25,500 176 
Barbadoes .......... 198,000 166 1,195 


All these are mainly agricultural countries and 
may fairly be compared. They may also be com- 
pared with a rural county in England. Apart from 
its large towns, Norfolk supports a population of 
almost exactly 60 to a square mile, or roughly the 
same number to the square mile as Nigeria. Yet 
Nigeria, though certainly in a better condition in 
this respect than most of the countries of tropical 
Africa, must still be regarded as an empty country. 
For it could easily, and with great advantage, 
support an agricultural population at least five 
times as great as at present. The people of Nigeria 
are most unevenly distributed in areas of very dense 
population, separated by belts which are almost 
empty. 

There is no tropical country which can more 
assuredly be expected to increase steadily its 
output of raw materials for export to the temperate 
zones. The value of agricultural exports per head 
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from Nigeria and several other Colonies was as 
follows in 1922 : 
Shillings per head. 


INigetla: . Goes cs cwne se eiawaed a crn 9 
Kenya and Uganda ..............6. 18 
Gold! Coast) (és 3200s ciiiak cinweweose 60 
Barbadoes (1921-22) .......ceecsceeee 150 


As the difficulties now being determinedly faced 
are overcome, and especially the difficulty of 
‘transport,’ Nigeria will be able to catch up these 
countries, and perhaps go a long way towards 
overtaking even Barbadoes. At present a large 
proportion of the population in Nigeria contributes 
nothing towards the country’s exports, and a still 
larger portion contributes little; the great bulk of 
the exports comes from comparatively small areas, 
and those not the most densely populated. The 
main business of 95 per cent. of the population is the 
growing of their own food; the produce they sell 
for export is produced in their spare time to earn 
pocket-money. 

These export figures in yearly averages give some 
idea of the economic position : 


Palm Palm Cocoa Cotton 
Kernels Oil 
tons. tons. tons. 
1900-02 .. III,000 56,000 238 


I9I15-17 .. 167,000 72,000 11,167 277 bales of 400 lbs. 
1921-22 .. 166,000 70,000 24,600 10,663 a 
1923-24 .. — — — 15,000 (estimated) 


The prospects for the further expansion of the 
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export of American cotton from the northern 
provinces are encouraging. Efforts to date by the 
British Cotton Growing Association, and later by 
the Department of Agriculture, have been concen- 
trated on an area which is really but a minute 
portion of the total cotton-growing area of the north ; 
and the export from that small part has not yet 
reached its maximum. Soon it is hoped greatly to 
extend the area. 

When it is recalled that 50 years ago the trade of 
Nigeria was carried on by barter only, practically 
all of it on the decks of English merchant-ships, the 
inadequacy of trade statistics is apparent. As the 
official record says, the history of the advance in 
civilisation and general progress reads more like a 
book of lyrics than a record of solid fact. 


5. THE GOLD COAST 


Ancient metal vessels unearthed in Ashanti bear 
inscriptions which date them as belonging to the 
twelfth and thirteerith centuries A.D. One of them 
bears in ornate Arabic characters the inscription 
‘ Allah the Victorious,’ and they are credited to the 
Moors from Spain. Next came the merchant 
adventurers—first of Portugal and then of other 
lands. In 1821 the Crown took over the African 
Company of Merchants, but only falteringly. Only 
for the insistence of the early West African merchant, 
whom posterity has somewhat ungratefully dubbed 
the ‘ Palm oil ruffian,’ the Colony would have been 
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lost to the British Empire. It ranks to-day as one 
of the wealthiest and most advanced of the lesser 
Crown Colonies, whose battalions of natives, led 
by British officers, helped in the Great War to 
capture Togoland, the Cameroons and German East 
Africa. No longer can West Africa be called ‘ the 
White Man’s Grave,’ for medical scientists like 
Manson and Ross, in their successful campaign 
against insect pests and water-borne diseases, have 
made conditions comparatively healthy and pleasant. 

There are 78,650 square miles in the Gold Coast, an 
area equal to that of Portugal and Greece together ; 
three belts, plain and scrub, forest and open country, 
the last named covering by far the larger portion. 
Of the 2 million people, only about 2,000 are non- 
African, and of these 2 million more than half 
inhabit the Gold Coast Colony, the rest, about half 
a million each, living in Ashanti and the northern 
territories. There are a number of races speaking 
different languages or dialects, and with varying 
customs and beliefs. The Akans, a fine type of 
negro, have a religion which blends ancestor propitia- 
tion with a faith in the ‘ Sky God,’ whose manifesta- 
tions they strive to control and direct for the benefit 
of mankind. 

Gold is now, as it has been for as far back as 
records of West African history exist, the most 
important product with which the mining industry 
of the Gold Coast is concerned. The highest gold 


1Captain R. S. Rattray, A Short Manual of the Gold Coast, 
1924. 
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output was 410,655 fine ounces in 1914, valued at 
£1,744,000; but the set-back then began. The 
production of the year ending March 1923 was 
204,000 fine ounces, of the value of £867,000. 

Manganese Ore came into prominence during the 
Great War, and is being worked and exported on an 
increasing scale (77,000 tons of the value of £130,000 
in 1922-23). 

Diamonds have taken a place on the list of 
exports during the last few years, though the output, 
size and value of the stones are modest. 

Tin Ore. Both reef and alluvial cassiterite occur 
in the Colony, but up to the present the known 
occurrences have not proved payable. 

Aluminium Ore in the form of Bauxite exists in 
large deposits of exceptional purity. These deposits 
remain unworked pending the discovery of an 
economical and efficient source of power necessary 
for their metallurgical treatment. 

Mineral Oil. The fact that mineral exists in 
the Axim District has been known for many years, 
and a good deal of prospecting in this district was 
done by a French company without tapping a 
reservoir. Interest has lately revived in this 
promising field, and further exploratory work is 
proceeding under skilled supervision. It is unneces- 
sary to emphasise the importance of the successful 
outcome of this exploration to the Colony. * 

The general economic position is indicated by 
the following figures of exports. 

4 Note by the Secretary for Mines. 
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The Gold Coast is now the foremost Cocoa 
producing country in the world—an industry in 
the hands of, and worked by, hardy native farmers, 
owning their own land and planting, picking and 
selling the fruits of their own toil. The export 
began in 1891, when 80.lbs. were shipped ; in 1892, 
160,000 tons were exported, of the value of 
£5,840,743. The other exports were of the value 
of £1,655,000, of which Gold and gold-dust made up 
£889,000. Apart from cocoa, the agricultural 
exports were oil palm products, kola nuts and copra. 
Rubber, cotton and guinea grains form minor 
export industries. Rubber at one time (about 25 
years ago) was the most valuable product exported. 
Coffee, beni-seed, ground nuts, Calabar beans, 
maize and piassava have also been exported in 
small quantities during the past forty years. 

A large Sisal Hemp plantation has recently been 
established by Government on the open grass 
plains near Accra to encourage the development 
of this product by the natives in the surrounding 
district, and the fibre should soon be added to the 
exports. The following additional local products 
form more or less important articles of internal 
trade, some of which, as development increases, 
may yet form a basis for important export industries ; 
- shea butter, sugar cane, hibiscus fibre, tobacco, 
rice, tiger nuts, various oil seeds, fruits—especially 
Avocado pears, grape-fruits, oranges and bananas. 

Education is a great feature of the administration 
of the missionaries. The Scottish Mission, for 
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instance, has 93 schools, and received {11,000 in 
grants in aid ; the Wesleyan Mission has 48 (£8,956), 
and the Roman Catholic Mission 34 (£4,542). 
Especial interest attaches to the record of technical 
instruction. The Technical School at Accra is 
equipped for the teaching of metal and woodwork. 
“The pupils have for the first time this year been 
engaged on building construction, and have com- 
pletely erected and furnished two excellent bunga- 
lows for the housemasters. This school is conducted 
on Scout lines, and camps are held regularly.’? 
There are also four junior trade schools—half time 
for literary instruction and half time for artisan 
instruction. ‘ These schools are organised entirely 
on Boy Scout lines. Their purpose is to turn out 
intelligent artisans, but the foundation is one of 
training and development of character and re- 
sponsibility in the individual.’ In some of the girls’ 
schools the Girl Guide principles are being well 
observed: ‘ The girls are now much more keen on 
games.’ 


6. KENYA 


In Kenya, as in many other parts of the Empire, 
in Africa as elsewhere, the most lasting impression 
made upon the visitor is—emptiness as regards 
population. Its area is approximately 200,000 
square miles—more than six Scotlands—and among 
its native population of some 4 millions there are 

1 From notes by Acting Director of Education. 
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only 10,000 from the British Homeland. There are 
vast pasture-lands or barren wastes, and extensive 
districts of great natural fertility on the coast. 
The European population in the highlands and at 
he coast has doubled itself in the last five or six 
years, but the population remains absurdly small. 
There are 34 million acres awaiting settlers. 

The exports rose in value from {1# millions in 
1917-18 to {£3 millions in 1919-21, principally 
hides and skins, grain, rubber, fibre and copper. 

‘Maize,’ says the Kenya correspondent of The 
Times,* ‘is a magical word in the Kenya highlands. 
It makes even bank managers talk.’ Coffee, Flour 
and Cotton are other products also much in the 
minds of settlers and traders. ‘ Industry,’ says the 
same recorder, ‘has arrived suddenly, and it has 
spread over the whole country, engulfing African 
and European, sweeping along with a great steady 
movement, like an Indian Ocean roller approaching 
the palm-fringed beaches around Mombasa.’ 

Another accredited recorder, General Sir Hubert 
Gough, who has recently visited the Colony, makes 
this report : 


“In spite of unprecedented depression, a large 
amount of this progressive work has been done 
since the war. 

‘Land is being cultivated, and fresh land broken 
up very fast in all directions. The settlers live 


1 Times, May 24th, 1924. 
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hard, strenuous lives. The extravagances born 
of post-war optimism have disappeared. 

‘The principal products of the highlands at 
present are coffee, maize and sisal, but with 
Increasing population and markets, and further 
experience, many other things can be produced, 
such as castor oil and wheat, in paying quantities. 
The country’s great need is cheap and efficient 
transport. 

‘The climate is certainly the most delightful 
that I have ever experienced, and white people 
of both sexes live there in very good health.’ 


7. BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 


This territory occupies the northern half of the 
island of Borneo, in the Eastern Archipelago. It has 
31,000 square miles and a population of 227,000, 
mainly Mohammedan. The romance of its British 
history is best told in the standard work of Major 
Owen Rutter. He himself has summarised this 
romance as follows? : 


‘Fifty years ago the country was under the 
nominal sway of two native princes, the Sultan of 
Brunei and the Sultan of Sulu. Each claimed 

sovereignty over the other’s territory, but neither 
troubled much to enforce his claim. All along the 


1In a paper read before the Royal Society of Arts, December 
sth, 1922. 
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coasts were nests of pirates; in the hills lived 
communities of head-hunters. There was no 
semblance of organised government. The cheapest 
thing in Borneo was human life. 

‘It does not sound the sort of country in which 
one would want to settle down. Yet that was 
probably the very reason why it attracted to its 
shores a young Scots engineer named William 
Clarke Cowie, who afterwards became Chairman 
of the British North Borneo Company. Mr. 
Cowie went into partnership with the Sultan of 
Sulu in a trading enterprise. He made a base at 
Sandakan, the present capital, saw the economic 
possibilities of the country, and determined that 
it should become British. The acquisition of a 
territory the size of Scotland, was, however, too 
great an undertaking single-handed, even for 
Mr. Cowie. 

‘A certain Austrian baron, Overbeck, and the 
Dent brothers, became interested in his projects, 
and at last, after many and tedious negotiations, 
and under the very noses of at least three European 
Powers which had long cast covetous eyes on the 
country, Alfred Dent and his friends acquired the 
cession of North Borneo from both Sultans. The 
final deed was signed on January 22nd, 1878, in 
the Sultan of Sulu’s palm-leaf palace. His 
Highness, to mark the historical event, gave a 
dinner-party ; the plates were mother-of-pearl 
shells, with pearls attached to them, and at the 
Close of the evening the Sultan asked each guest 
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to keep his plate in remembrance of the occasion. 
He seems to have been a model host. 

‘That night laid the foundations of the British 
North Borneo Company which administers the 
territory. 

‘When the British pioneers took possession of 
it, North Borneo was a land of disorder, a tropical 
wilderness in which a man went about with his 
life in his hand. There was no European enter- 
prise of any kind. Save for the rice-fields of the 
native tribes the jungle was everywhere. 

‘ After 44 years the pirates are no more and 
the head-hunters have ceased to raid. Their 
descendants are fishermen or farmers; many of 
them have joined the native police. To-day the 
seas of Borneo are as safe as the Solent and its 
jungle paths no less secure than the pavement of 
Pall Mall. The people live at peace. There are 
government stations all over the country ; little 
towns have grown up; rubber, tobacco and 
coconut estates have been made. Harbour works 
have been constructed. The hill country has been 
opened up by means of bridle paths. There are 
over 100 miles of railway, and, although the 
country has suffered in the past for lack of roads, 
these are in the making now... . 

‘ A district officer to-day is a magistrate, police 
officer, collector of revenue, postmaster, gaol 
superintendent, customs officer, doctor, and many 
things beside. Outside the country few know the 
work he does, but that matters little, for in his 
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district and among the natives that he comes to 
love he finds his reward.’ 


Rubber is the chief form of commercial cultivation, 
in which there was a boom in 1909. The annual 
export is of the value of some 6 million dollars. 
The supply of commercial timber is almost inexhaust- 
ible, but capital and transport are needed for its 
exploitation. Other products are tobacco, sago, 
rice, gums,.gutta percha, coconuts, rattans, and all 
varieties of jungle produce ; sugar, tapioca, rubber, 
pepper and gambier could be cultivated on a large 
scale, given increased population and capital. 
Extensive areas known to be rich in oil and gold and 
diamonds still await a discoverer. Even to-day 
not one per cent. of the country’s vast expanse has 
been opened up. 


8. CEYLON 


‘Ths Ceylon ts a brave tsland, very fruttful and fatr.’ 
—HAakLoyt. 


There were British in Ceylon as far back as 1558, 
in which year Ralph Fitch landed at Colombo, but it 
was not until 1796 that the Dutch forts were ceded 
to a British expedition from India, and the maritime 
provinces came into British possession by right of 
conquest. In size the island is about equal to 
Belgium and Holland, half that of England, three- 
fourths that of Ireland, and one-eighth of France. 
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During a century of British rule it has undergone 
considerable agricultural and commercial develop- 
ment, and its peoples acclaim with pride the place 
of their country as Premier Crown Colony in the 
British Empire.* 

Agriculture is the mainstay of its prosperity, and 
in no other tropical possession of the Empire are 
such a variety of economic crops produced. The 
_ large items of agricultural export are tea, rubber and 
coconut. Four hundred and eighteen thousand 
acres are under Tea, as compared with 1,080 acres 
in 1875, and considerable other areas are available. 
Ceylon contributed, in 1922, 171 million lbs. to the 
world’s exported production of 651 million lbs., being 
exceeded only by India, whose contribution was 
305 million lbs. The 175 million lbs. exported from 
Ceylon in 1923 was of the value of £12 millions ; 
about two-thirds of this export come to Great 
Britain for British consumption and export after 
blending; and Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
and Newfoundland together took another 34 million 
Ibs. * 

The area under Rubber was, in 1922, 400,000 
acres, slightly less than that under tea, and of the 
47,367 tons exported in that year no less than 34,250 
tons went to the United States, and only 9,811 tons 
to the United Kingdom. Thus Ceylon supplied in 
that year 114 per cent. of the world’s production of 
rubber, Malaya contributing as much as 554 per 


1Hon. F. A. Stockdale, Director of Agriculture, Ceylon. 
*C. F. Whitaker, Secretary, Ceylon Chamber of Commerce. 
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cent. and Java and Sumatra 25 per cent. It is 
interesting to add that the consumption of rubber 
per head is 5.90 Ibs. in the United States and 1.48 
in the United Kingdom. 

So safe have investments in Coconut been thought 
that they go by the name of the ‘ Consols of the 
East.’ There are nearly a million acres under the 
coconut palm, and the greater part is owned by the 
Ceylonese. The husk gives coir fibre for ropes, 
twines, brooms, brushes, and matting, and is used 
for fuel; the shell makes house utensils ; the water 
is the chief nature beverage ; the kernel gives oil, 
desiccated nut, poonac, milk for cooking purposes, 
and above all Copra, by which the oil is extracted 
for the making of margarine, soaps, candles, etc. 
The copra exported in 1922 was of the value of 
nearly {2 millions ; the coconut oil nearly a million, 
and the desiccated cocontt {1} millions. * 

It is, however, the Paddy fields that lure the eye 
of the visitor to Ceylon, for they beautify the hill 
country with their patches of light green or glorious 
yellow at harvest-time, set between a profusion of 
dark-green vegetation on the higher lands. Living 
in villages on their ancestral lands, the Sinhalese 
and Tamils grow this, their staple food. Usually 
in debt to the moneylender or village shopkeeper, 
the native shows little ambition to raise money 
crops, but he is being gradually educated to better 
things, which may in time even include a neglect 


1Thos. A. de Mel, Hon. Secretary, Low Country Products’ 
Association. 
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of the charms and incantations which he now uses 
at each stage of the progress of his crop. The 
800,000 acres under paddy yield about 14 million 
bushels of grain per annum—only about one-half 
of the native requirements—so that rice supplies 
are drawn from India. 

New railway extensions will open up large tracts 
of country for Cotton cultivation; thus 10,000 
acres of excellent black cotton soil in the Mannur 
District of the northern province await transport 
facilities and labour. Excellent Sugar lands ‘also 
await railway extension and exploitation.’ 

In the best years Ceylon has exported 700,000 
cwts. of Plumbago, of the value of {14 millions. 
It was much used for the making of munitions . 
during the Great War, and certain grades of the 
Ceylon product are incomparable for crucible work, 
electrotyping and lubricants. Big areas await 
expert exploitation. * 


Q. MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 


Commanding, as it does, the chief ocean highway 
to the Far East, Singapore is one of the corner- 
stones of the Empire, the great emporium of south- 
eastern Asia. It is the port of call for vessels 
trading between Europe or India and the Far East, 
the north of Australia and Netherland Indies. 


1 Hon. F. A.-Stockdale, Director of Agriculture. 
U * Sydney S. Sedgwick, Secretary, Ceylon Plumbago Merchants 
nion. . 
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During the last few years the combined arrivals 
and departures of merchant vessels have averaged 
over 20 million tons—comparable, that is to say, 
with the record of the port of London itself. Sucha 
strategic and commercial centre British statesman- 
ship must ever safeguard, not alone for Empire 
security, but for the world’s peace. 

+ It is significant that in the official summary of the 
proceedings of the Imperial Conference of 1923! 
we are told that this Conference of the statesmen 
of the self-governing Empire ‘takes note of the 
deep interest of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Dominion of New Zealand and India in the 
provision of a naval base at Singapore as essential 
for ensuring the mobility necessary to provide for 
the security of the territories and trade of the 
Empire in eastern waters.’ 

Singapore is part of the Colony of the Straits 
Settlements. Add to this Colony the most promising 
Federated Malay States (Perak, Selangor, Negri, 
Sembilan—or the Nine States—Penang, and the 
unfederated Malay States, Johore, Kedah, Perlis, 
Kelantan, Trengganu) and the Bornean State of 
Brunei, and you have ‘ British Malaya,’ covering 
56,602 square miles, teeming with the fruits of a 
fertile tropical soil, and possessing great mineral 
wealth. It is described as ‘ a jungle land, evergreen, 
bathed in sunshine, refreshed by heavy rains.’ 


‘We have yet to learn the true worth of the 
1 Imperial Conference, 1923. Cmd. 1987. 
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timbers contained in its forests, but where man 
has wielded the axe of civilisation, letting in 
light on dark places, the soil has readily responded 
to cultivation, and given back of its riches an 
hundredfold—from the spices and condiments so 
adventurously sought after by early Portuguese 
and Dutch voyagers, to the sugar, coffee, sago, 
tapioca, rubber and other produce of modern 
commerce. Owned by Malays, and its govern- 
ment controlled by British officials, Malaya has 
been developed by Chinese and Indian 
labourers.’ * 


Only when the British Colonial authorities 
intervened in 1873 was anarchy replaced by ordered 
government on a lasting basis. The Federated 
Malay States now possess an efficient Civil Service, 
excellent roads, a well-equipped railway system, 
splendid residences for the Sultans and public 
offices, waterworks and deep-water ports, and a 
revenue in 1922 of 524 million dollars* (over {6 
million). 

The two main items on which the financial 
stability of the Federated Malay States depends are 
Rubber and Tin. Of the 160 million dollars’ 
worth of para rubber exported in 1922, nearly 118 
million dollars’ worth went to the United States, 


1 British Malaya Trade and Commerce, Malay States Informa- 
tion Agency. 


* The dollar is the existing currency in the Peninsula, and has 
a fixed value of 2s. 4d. sterling. 
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and only 19 million dollars’ worth to the United 
Kingdom. Of the two exports the United States 
also absorbed the greater proportion—61 million 
dollars’ worth or about three-fourths. Copra is a 
valuable item of export (30 million dollars’ worth), 
and the Malay Peninsula stands unrivalled in the 
productiveness of the wonderful coconut palm, with 
its manifold industrial uses. Other exported pro- 
ducts are Coffee, Preserved Pineapple, Gambier, 
Gutta Percha, Rattans and Sago. The exports 
as a whole in 1922 were of the value of 1404 million 
dollars. 

The wealth and spirit of the small Malayan 
community may be inferred from its contributions 
to the Great War—{154 millions in local war loans, 
and gifts from the Colony: £134 millions from the 
Federated Malay States ; H.M.S. Malaya presented 
to the British Navy, and subscriptions to the 
Malayan Air Squadron and war funds from members 
of every race, British, Malay, Chinese, Indian, 
Eurasian, Japanese, Arab and Jew. 


ro. NYASALAND 


Livingstone, Laws, Scott, Henderwick, the 
Brothers Moir, Sharrer, and John Buchanan, Harry 
Johnston, Frederick Lugard—these are a few of the 
pioneers who by religious, administrative and 
industrial methods have brought British Central 
Africa (renamed Nyasaland in 1907) out of its 
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barbaric slave state, and made it a home for the 
white planter as well as the native. The Shiré 
highlands form the greater part of the Protectorate, 
whose total area is nearly 40,000 square miles— 
over 5 times the size of Wales—with a population 
of 1,200,000, including*1,500 Europeans. 

Thanks largely to the enterprise of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company, who have a new and up-to-date 
factory at Limbe, the Tobacco industry has de- 
veloped rapidly. In 1922 over 18,000 acres were 
under tobacco, and 64 million lbs. were exported. 
Under the stimulus of the Empire Cotton Growing 
Association, Cotton cultivation promises well ; 
26,000 acres were under cotton in I922, and in 1922 
24 million Ibs. were exported. Ninety per cent. . 
of the cotton was grown by Europeans, but efforts 
are being made to foster native production. Other 
products are Fibre, for which there is a good London 
market, and of which the export in 1922 was 
1,129,000 lbs.; Tea, Coffee (hardly distinguish- 
able from Mocha), and Rubber and Ground Nuts. 


Ir. THE SUDAN 


“No more Mahdts for me: I have seen enough ; hence- 
forth I shall cultivate my land.’—ARAB SHEIKH. 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is a million square miles 
in area—not far short of the size of the South Ameri- 
can Republic of Argentina. It extends from the 
Egyptian frontier nearly to the Equator, and its 
KE 
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population is about 5} millions. General Gordon, 
one of the noblest heroes on the scroll of Britain, 
began the work of regeneration in this vast land, 
and Kitchener’s victory at Omdurman in 1898 
finally ended the Dervish oppression, which had 
destroyed millions of the inhabitants, reduced the 
country to beggary and stopped all trade. 


‘War, pestilence and famine had played their 
dreadful parts. Lands once populous had become 
_ a wilderness. It was calculated that out of 8 
millions of population at the time of the Mahdist 
rebellion no less than 6 had been altogether swept 
away in less than 20 years. The remnant had 
lost all the little civilisation they once possessed ; 
they had almost forgotten how to cultivate their 
lands. Education of any kind was totally non- 
existent ; religion was replaced by fanaticism 
and superstition. In the distant provinces and 
along the frontiers of Abyssinia and Darfur a 
state of anarchy prevailed, and the only com- 
merce was that in slaves. As for revenue, it 
seemed that the whole country must be dependent 
for years to come for the barest necessities of 
administration on the revenues of Egypt.’* 


During the last 25 years the Sudan has made 
rapid recovery. Its people are loyal, peaceful and 
prosperous, mainly concerned in the cultivation of 
millet (Arabic dura), their staple food. The annual 


1 The Hon. Sydney Peel in The Empire and the Century, 1905. 
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revenue is {34 millions and the external trade £8 
mijlions per annum, and there is a flourishing 
internal trade. 

It possesses 1,710 miles of railway, a modern port 
used annually by 2 million tons of shipping, a fleet 
of steamers for over 2,000 miles of inland waterways, 
over 5,000 miles of telegraph lines, a wireless system, 
native University, medical school, research labora- 
tories and schools for 10,000 children. Two and 
a half million acres are under cultivation, and the 
people own vast numbers of cattle and sheep. 

With the aid of the Senner Dam at Makwar, on 
the Blue Nile, and the Gezira irrigation scheme, to 
be completed in 1925 at an estimated cost of {13 
millions, and the new Kassala Railway (217 miles) 
in the Eastern Sudan, recently opened, the Sudan 
will become an important producer of high-grade 
Cotton, and in a few years’ time should be exporting 
a million bales of cotton per annum.* 

In the Gezira, when the dam is finished, some 
80,000 feddans will be sown to cotton, and the 
full area of 100,000 feddans in July, 1926 (a feddan 
is about as much land as a pair of oxen can plough 
in a day—that is, about 1} acres). Following the 
completion of the Kassala Railway, the Gash Delta 
should yield, in due course, 150,000 to 180,000 
kantars (a kantar = gg lbs.) annually, and consider- 
able development is anticipated in the growth of 
Yain-grown cotton in other vast areas. In the not 
distant future, indeed, the annual prosperity of the 

1Statement by Sudan Government. 1924. 
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Sudan will, like Egypt, be largely decided by the 
cotton crop of the year. ' 

It is of this territory, which British administration 
and leadership has rescued from tyranny and decay, 
that the British Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, has declared (1924) that ‘Great Britain 
cannot throw off its responsibilities, contracted in 
the Sudan, and the Sudanese by withdrawing and 
handing the government of that country over to 
any other government. We should,’ he added, ‘ be 
worse than cowards’ if we did. In the terms of the 
Convention of 1899, which was signed by the 
Egyptian Minister of Foreign Affairs and by Lord 
Cromer for the British Government, Great Britain 
is declared ‘ by right of conquest ’ entitled ‘ to share 
in the settlement and future working and develop- 
ment’ of the Sudan, and that Convention holds 
good. 


12. MAURITIUS 


With the exception of British India, Mauritius 
is the largest sugar-producing unit in the British 
Empire. This small island, with an area of 720 
Square miles, about the size of the county of Berk- 
shire, produces annually an average crop of 240,000 
_ tons of Sugar. | 

If the sugar crop of the colony were piled up in the 
shape of a square pyramid it would occupy g million 


2W. A. Davie, Assistant Director of Agriculture and Forests, 
Sudan Government. 
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cubic feet, and the pyramid would be 378 feet 
square at the base and 189 feet high. Such a pyra- 
mid erected in Trafalgar Square would cover the 
whole space on which the statues, fountains and 
Nelson Column stand, and the top of it would be 
20 feet higher than the Nelson Column.? 


1 Statement by the Mauritius Government, 1924. 
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MANDATED TERRITORIES 


IT remains to note some of the salient features of 
the ‘ realms in trust,’ which, as a sequel to the Great 
War, have fallen to the British Empire, to be 
administered in accordance with the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 


PALESTINE AND IRAQ (Mandate of Great Britain) 


‘I will surely assemble, O Jacob, all of thee; 
I will surely gather the remnants of Israel.’— 
MICAH. 


Under the impulse of the British Government’s 
declaration of November 1917, a substantial begin- 
ning has been made of a national Home for the Jewish 
people in Palestine. In the 9,000 square miles 
of Palestine there are now 82 Jewish colonies with 
a population of 18,000. With its orchards, vegetable 
gardens and alfalfa fields for the dairy herds, new 
Palestine has been likened to the gardens of 
California, and already world-wide fame has come to 
Jaffa oranges and Rishon-le-Zion wine. During the 
three years of its existence (April 1921—March 
1924) the Keren Hayesod Palestine Foundation 
Fund has spent {174 millions upon constructive work 
in Palestine, and through various channels no less 
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than {7 millions of Jewish money has been brought 
into the country since 1919. Electrification and 
irrigation developments now in progress hold great 
promise and Palestine tobacco should have a future 
of its own. In the Jewish colonies, be it added, 
Hebrew is the common daily tongue of young and old. 

The 143,000 square miles of sub-tropical Iraq was 
a part of the former Ottoman Empire and consists 
mainly of great plains traversed by the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. One alluvial plain stretching from 
Bagdad to Basrah is 35,000 square miles in area, 
about equal in size to another Natal. 

Dates, wool and barley were the chief exports 
before the War, and experiments show that Iraq 
Cotton may take its place in the industrial world. 
It is estimated that 300,000 bales could be produced 
annually if enough labour were available. Petroleum 
is another product of potential value. Agriculture 
is being developed especially by irrigation. Iraq 
has its own King and if and when it has been 
admitted to the League of Nations the responsi- 
bilities of Great Britain as the mandatory power 
would presumably cease. The net revenue during 
the British occupation increased from {115,000 in 
1915-16 to {1,622,000 in 1921-22. 


SouTH-WEsT AFRICA (Mandate of the Unton of 
South Africa) 


This territory of 322,440 square miles—ten times 
the size of Ireland—is inhabited by 227,729 people, 
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of whom 19,432 are Europeans and most of the rest 
Bantus. They retain for the.-most part their tribal 
organisation and live in 22 reserves where they 
graze their stock and are under their own hereditary 
chiefs, the double object of the administration being 
to ensure a settled contented population and a 
potential labour-recruiting field. As for the Germans 
of this ex-German colony they have by South African 
legislation of August 1924, been made Union 
citizens. 

Begun as a field for missionary effort the territory 
came under German exploitation for the development 
of the cattle business. Incapacity and dishonesty 
of management brought commercial collapse in 
1880. About that time the British Government had 
the opportunity of annexation but discarded the 
territory as worthless, retaining only Walvis Bay 
and a few square miles of desert sand. The German 
Government under Bismarck seized its chance and in 
1890 made a formal annexation. Rapid progress 
followed in railway construction, pastoral develop- 
ment and the establishment of towns and villages. 
In 1915, May—July, General Botha and his troops 
conquered the territory. ‘Although a great deal 
remains to be done,’ says the Official Year Book of 
the Union of South Africa, 1924, ‘there can be no 
doubt that the ground work for which the Germans 
were responsible was thorough.’ 

The whole of the territory, except the coastal belt, 
is admirably suited for pastoral pursuits and much is 
expected from the scientific development of sheep 
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and cattle farming. It is also the home of the wild 
ostrich. The fishing industry, with the exception 
of whaling, has yet to be exploited. A great deal of 
prospecting for minerals has been done and encourag- 
ing results have been obtained, particularly in regard 
to Copper (with Zinc and Lead), Diamonds, Tin, 
Vanadium and Marble. Up to the beginning of 
the war diamonds had been obtained to the value of 
£84 millions and the value of the diamond production 
for the four years 1919-22 was nearly {5 millions. 


TANGANYIKA (Mandate of Great Britain) 


Tanganyika, with its 365,000 square miles—the 
size of France, Italy and Portugal rolled into one— 
was a part of the former German East Africa. It 
marches with Kenya and Uganda on the north, 
with Belgian Congo on the west, with Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland on the south-west, and with 
Mozambique on the south. 

“The policy which is being followed (under the 
British mandate confirmed by the Council of the 
League of Nations on July 22nd, 1922) is to develop 
the people so far as is possible on their own lines, 
and in accordance with their own ideas and customs. 
Every endeavour is being made to restore the old 
tribal organisations (control of the people by a 
headman of their own choice), and it is hoped that in 
course of time the German conception of the Akida 
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system will cease to exist ’!; that is to say, the 
system of paid native officials, who were often 
aliens. There is a complete liberty of conscience and 
religion, and native customs are not subject to 
interference, provided that they are not repugnant to 
civilised ideas of humanity and morality. 

Sir Horace Byatt, for six years Governor of 
Tanganyika, now Governor of Trinidad, says of it 
that, unlike its northern neighbour, Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika is mostly a low-lying, hot, unhealthy 
country, with a few limited areas suitable for 
Europeans, which were already closely settled. The 
great bulk of the territory responded more readily 
to native development than to European settlement. 


“ If we had succeeded, it was because our gates 
were always open, and every native, no matter 
what his status, had a free night of access to his 
District Officer. By establishing close personal 
touch with the natives we had gained their 
confidence, and they were not only loyal to the 
British Government, but were extremely proud 
of being subjects of King George. 

‘ The foundations on which a prosperous native 
community might rise and flourish had been 

laid. An immense amount of produce for which 
there was a great European demand could be 
secured by native labour if it was rightly con- 
ducted, and in the last three years the total 


1 Captain J. Pulteney Tolland, Deputy Director of the 
Tanganyika Land, Survey and Mines Department. 


* Before the African Society in London, July 1924. 
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value of the territory’s export trade had increased 
by about 200 per cent.’ 


It is the basis of British policy that native owner- 
ship and native development should form the basis 
of the progress of the territory with the guidance 
and help of British organisation, technical skill 
and machinery. 

Sisal is the main crop for export (28,000 tons in 
the three years ending March 1920), but there 
was a heavy drop in 1921 owing to a fall in market 
prices and a consequent holding of stocks by 
producers.. The area under sisal hemp was nearly 
62,000 acres according to the latest German official 
figures, and authorities say that the conditions for 
the Tanganyika sisal industry are better than those 
of any other part of the world. 

It is, however, in Cotton that Tanganyika will 
probably find its source of greatest prosperity. A 
report of the Empire Cotton Growing Committee's 
representative speaks of the Rufiji district as com- 
prising some of the finest known cotton land suited 
to the use of steam ploughs and improved machinery. 
By the encouragement of native production the 
cotton growing capacity within a few years is 
estimated at 100,000 bales per annum, without 
interfering with the food supply also grown by the 
natives for their own consumption. 

The Coffee production is already eight times that 
of 1913 during the German production, and the 
export trade promises wel] in ground nuts, grain 
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and hides and skins. Large areas of forest contain 
valuable timber! ‘ pencil cedar,’ ‘ yellow woods,’ 
etc.; 4,000 square miles of forest reserves have 
been proclaimed. The mineral resources only now 
being investigated ‘hold a great future for the 
territory.’? 


Papua (Mandate of the Commonwealth of Australia) 
(British New Guinea) 


Just to the north of Australia a large island is 
perched. Its shape has been compared to that of 
a grotesque bird with a tail, which forms the 
territory of Papua. That tail is half as big again as 
England—7oo miles long and 300 miles across and 
like so much else of the British Empire overseas is 
very sparsely inhabited. Of natives—a mixture 
of Negrito, Papuan and Nilanesian—it has 300,000 
among whom in remote districts cannibals are to 
be found. This is how the authoritative modern 
chronicler of Papua* speaks of the Papuans: 
“A very intelligent people at a very low stage of 
development; in spite of their almost insane 
craving for bloodshed they are readily amenable 
to discipline and have a keen appreciation of 
justice.’ 

1 Captain Pulteney Tolland. 


*Judge Murray, Lieut.-Governor of Papua, before Royal 
Colonial Institute, April 24th, 1923. 
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Discovered in r51r and claimed by the Dutch, 
it was appropriated by Queensland in 1883 and 
annexed by the Crown in 1888. The conquest of 
German territory (Kaiser Wilhelm’s land during the 
Great War) increased the Commonwealth Territory 
of Papua to about 160,000 square miles. 

‘The dry belt round Port Moresby is eminently 
suitable for the cultivation of cotton and hill rice, 
the coastal country for coconuts, the hills for 
rubber, and the low-lying lands of the Gulf and west 
for swamp rice.’? 

All tropical products thrive and the chief exports 
are copra, rubber, sisal hemp, gold and copper 
ore. 

In 1906, when a Royal Commission report had 
- dispelled erroneous ideas about the climate and 
mortality from malaria, a boomset in. The area under 
cultivation rose in I3 years from 1,500 to nearly 
60,000 acres. But, in the view at least of Judge 
Murray, the agricultural possibilities of Papua will 
be best realised by the encouragement of native 
agriculture—do not the Gold Coast natives produce 
30 per cent. of the world’s cocoa ?—and in the build- 
ing up of plantations to be worked by natives for 
their own benefit in partnership with the Govern- 
ment, who superintend and provide seed and tools. 
Coconuts and rice have been attempted and there 
would seem to be prospects for the cultivation 
of cacao, the African oil palm and _ possibly 
cotton. 

3 Lieut.-Governor Murray. 
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WESTERN SAMOA (Mandate of New Zealand) 


Four large and many smaller islands, in all 1,000 
square miles, inhabited by some 30,000 natives of 
typical Polynesian character, over which Germany 
was given rights under the Anglo-German agreement 
of 1899. At the outbreak of the Great War a New 
Zealand Expeditionary Force took possession, and 
the League of Nations at Geneva on December 17th, 
1920, conferred a mandate upon ‘ His Britannic 
Majesty, to be exercised on his behalf by the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of New Zealand, to administer 
German Samoa’ and ‘promote to the utmost 
the material and moral well-being and the social 
progress of the inhabitants.’ It is administered by 
an Administrator appointed by the Governor- 
General of New Zealand, with a Legislative Council of 
official and unofficial members and a Native Parlia- 
ment (The Faipule) of the leading chiefs representing 
every district. 

The population is 37,000 and the ‘ Europeans’ 
number 2,000. 

The principal item of export is Copra, exports 
of which in 1922-23 were valued at £319,333, or 
87 per cent. of the total exports of the territory. 
Denmark was the chief buyer (£118,562). Germany 
came next (£74,000) and then the United Kingdom 
(£72,856). The United States used to take the bulk 
of the exported copra, but only £29,000 went to that 
country in 1922. 

Of the total imports of £283,000 in 1922-23, New 
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Zealand supplied £82,600, Australia £104,000, the 
United States £63,000, and the United Kingdom only 
£14,200 worth. 

The Administrator, General G. S. Richardson, in 
his report for 1923 ,says: 


“The Europeans of various nationalities are 
very loyal and most anxious to assist the Adminis- 
tration to promote the welfare of Samoa... . 
The natives are loyal, happy, and contented ; 
they are proud to be associated with the British 
Empire. In all my official visits I have been 
received with extraordinary enthusiasm and 
expressions of loyalty. . . . Samoa has weathered 
the post-war period of financial adjustment and 
depression remarkably well. To a considerable 
extent this is due to the determination of the New 
Zealand Government to maintain and i improve the 
Samoan Crown Estates.’ 


Nauru (Mandate of Australia, New Zealand and 
Great Britain) 


Nauru is known to Englishmen and the British 
Parliament as a little phosphate island—before 
the Great War a rich German possession. It was 
surrendered to His Mayjesty’s Australian ship 
Melbourne on September goth, 1914, and the mandate 
of the League of Nations is held jointly by the 
British Government and the Governments of 
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Australia and New Zealand. The first Administra- 
tion was appointed by Australia. 

There are from 5,000 to 6,000 acres on the island, 
and the higher country consists of a mass of phos- 
phates, of which 150,000 tons were exported in 1920, 
51,000 tons of it going to New Zealand, where five 
crushing plants are in operation. The natives 
(1,000) speak a language akin to that of the Gilbert 
Islanders. In addition there are 600 Chinese and 
other labourers, brought in to work the phosphate 
deposits under a 3 years’ indenture. 


“The Nauruan natives seldom engaged for 
employment, and when they did it was only for 
casual employment. Native owners of land were 
paid {20 per acre for all phosphate land taken up 
by the Commission. They received a royalty of 
2d. per ton on all phosphates shipped from their 
respective lands, and an additional royalty of 
Id. per ton which was paid to the Administrator 
to be held in trust for the benefit of Nauruans 
generally,’? 


1 The Minister for Home and Territories, Australian Senate, 
May 8th, 1924. 
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CHAPTER X 
EMPIRE POLICY 


HERE, then, is the Family Heritage—Dominions 
managing their own affairs and taking their part 
also in the common Empire task: Crown Colonies 
and Protectorates in all stages of development from 
semi-savagery to semi-responsible government, and 
all looking to the head of the Family for guidance 
and support; Mandated Territories of which the 
Family has been made trustees for civilisation’s 
sake. 


FRomM WAR TO PEACE 


This Empire Family stood together in the Great 
War as no Empire has ever stood before. Mr. 
Lloyd George, Prime Minister in the most critical 
period of the War, has said that he trembled to 
think what might have happened to the British and 
Allied cause had not the Empire pepples overseas 
put voluntarily upon the Allied side their million 
men and all their resources of money and organising 
skill and fervent zeal. From every part of the 
Empire they came—white, brown, yellow and 
black—a great unity in Freedom and in defence of 
Freedom. The oldest Colony, Newfoundland, was 
as keen as the newest, Rhodesia. No sacrifice of 
life or treasure was thought too great in the common 
cause. 

It: is beginning to stand together also in the less 
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clamorous but none the less imperative task of 
helping distracted peoples of the world to find their 
best selves and to create a new and better order 
especially for the weaker native races. This spirit 
is evidenced in the proceedings of the League of 
Nations of which the Dominions are keen 
participants; in the movement of all British 
peoples against militarist and despotic methods in 
world affairs ; and in the way in which Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa are following 
British tradition and discharging their trust as 
mandatories of ex-German territories. 

The beneficent resolve and successful achievement 
of the British peoples is nowhere better shown 
than in their attitude towards the native races of the 
vast African and other lands under the Crown. The 
stamping out of the slave traffic, the vigorous and 
most successful combat with tropical diseases, the 
security of the natives in their land and tribal 
rights, their education and industrial training 
and their participation as rapidly as their mental 
evolution permits in the new economic life of their 
countries—in these and many other directions the 
British race is to-day carrying on and even bettering 
its past record of tropical administration. 

The key to British policy and, in the main, 
British practice, towards native races is to be found 
in the advice given to the white settler in the official 
handbook of the Nyasaland Protectorate. It reads: 


‘The settler must bring with him no inherent 
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prejudice against the native. The planter depends 
for his success on native labour ; if he dislikes and 
despises the black man he had better go some- 
where else. The native is the manual worker ; 
the white man is the working overseer. He must 
be firm and strict but he must always be fair, and 
when occasion demands he must be prepared to 
be patient. If not he will find it impossible to 
retain “boys” (as native labourers are called) 
in his service.’ | 

We have more of these ‘ backward peoples ’ under 
our care than any other Empire and the principle of 
sympathetic and helpful trusteeship, which the 
British race initiated, is bearing ample fruit in the 
enlistment of the native as a willing worker in the 
development of his own country and for his own 
advantage. 

One other instance must suffice, and it may be 
stated in the form of two tableaux displayed at 
the British Empire Exhibition in the most inspiring 
section of the British Government Pavilion which 
deals with Tropical Health. These tableaux 
illustrate the campaign against malaria which is 
being waged with such signal success in the tropical 
countries of the Empire : 


Scene 1. Ignorance. 

Before it was known that malarial fever results solely 
from the bites of certain mosquitos an English explorer, 
mining engineer or agent of a trading firm, wasted well 
nigh to a skeleton, by repeated attacks of malaria, and 
attended solely by a couple of faithfyl servants, lies at 
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the point of death outside a wretched native hut in an 
opening in a tropical forest. Across the foreground 
meanders a sluggish stream, the breeding place of 
countless myriads of malaria-carrying mosquitos. 
Around the stricken man tropical nature riots undis- 
turbed in heedless profusion, among which a group of 
brilliant butterflies at the water's edge serves but to 
heighten the pathos of the scene. 


Scene 2. Knowledge (25 years later). 


The identical, or a closely similar spot, at the present 
day: human effort intelligently directed has affected a 
marvellous transformation. ‘The White Man’s Grave ’ 
is now a scene of health and prosperity. A wide clearing 
affording space for cultivation has been made in the 
jungle. The swampy stream. now confined between firm 
sloping banks and freed from obstructive vegetation is 
no longer a hot-bed of mosquitos which are, moreover, 
prevented from breeding by means of a volume of oil 
mechanically applied to the water. The primitive “ bee- 
hive ’ dwelling has been replaced by trim native huts 
of improved type situated as far as possible from the 
white man’s bungalow. The defences of the latter 
include wire-gauze screens over the doors, windows and 
mosquito-proof beds. Such is the confidence derived 
from these measures that the settler is accompanied by 
his wife. 

‘ The prevention of sickness implies wise statesman- 
ship, detatled perseverance and cordial co-operation 
between statesmen, officials and the people.’ 

/ FREMANTLE, 


‘A NEw PAGE OF CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY ’ 


In the War-period the peoples of the Empire 
- learnt how much they could do together, not alone 
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on the field of battle, but also industrially in the 
production of war material and food supplies and 
politically in the achievement of war purpose. 
Their statesmen created an Imperial War Cabinet— 
not a central dominating executive body to rule 
the Empire by ukases from Downing Street, but a 
Cabinet of Cabinets, each representative retaining 
responsibility alone to his own government and 
parliament whether British or Dominion. 


‘With the constitution of the Imperial War 
Cabinet,’ said Sir Robert Borden, Canada’s war- 
time Prime Minister, ‘a new era has dawned and 
a new ‘page of history has been written.’ In it he 
saw the beginning of a solution of the Empire’s 
gravest political problem. In pre-war times he 
had declared: ‘We are moving away from the 
day when the foreign relations of the Dominions 
as part of the Empire can be left to be deter- 
mined in a species of trust by which the states- 
‘men of the Mother Country, perhaps, more 
or less in consultation with us, can settle these 
problems.’ 


And he added : 


“Those whom these questions concern must 
always reckon with the inborn feeling in the 
Canadian breast that a British subject living in 
this Dominion must ultimately have as potent a 
voice in the Government and the guidance of this 
world-wide Empire as the British subject living 
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in the United Kingdom. Whether our home is in 
the British Isles or in Canada we must be equals 
before the King. The full privileges as well as 
the full duties and responsibilities of citizenship 
are the right of the Canadian people.’ 


Here in the view of far-sighted British and 
Dominion statesmenship would seem to be the means 
of developing a system of Government by continuous 
consultation between the fully responsible represen- 
tatives of the autonomous nations of an Imperial 
Commonwealth. The Imperial War Cabinet had 
its especial war functions, many of the more urgent 
of which ceased with the war, but the germ of the 
Imperial Cabinet remains and so do the functions of 
the Imperial Conference. In such an Empire 
Cabinet of the future, as in the Imperial War 
Cabinet of the War period, representatives of the 
self-governing Dominions would .meet as equals 
under the presidency of the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, he being primus inter pares, and 
in that Cabinet the position would be as Sir Robert 
Borden described the position in the Imperial War 
Cabinet : 


“Ministers from six nations sit round the 
Council board, all of them responsible to their 
respective Parliaments and to the people of the 
countries they represent. Each nation has its 
voice upon questions of common concern and 
highest importance as the deliberations proceed : 
each preserves, unimpaired, its perfect autonomy, 
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_ its self-government and the responsibility of 
ministers to their own electorate.’ 


The necessity imposed by great events would thus 
seem to have set the constitutional relations of the 
Empire upon a new line of development ; the frame 
work has been laid, though no man can foretell the 
exact character of the fabric that will ultimately 
arise. It is through the workings not of a centralised 
and aggrandised Imperialism but of an awakened, 
ennobled and co-operating nationalism that the 
people of the British Empire are coming to see that 
they may best carry out their united purpose in the 
world. ? 


THE DECISIONS OF 1923 


The latest and perhaps most momentous of the 
Councils of the Empire Family was held in 1923. 
Pressed though they were with their own problems, 
foremost statesmen crossed the thousands of miles of 
sea and land, from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Newfoundland, India and the latest 
country to come within the Dominion Family, the 
Irish Free State. From the four corners of the 
world, they came at the invitation of the British 
Government to talk over difficulties which the war 
had left for them and for us and for the world which 
looks especially to England for help and guidance. 
The message they brought was simply this : 


‘We are members of one Family. England is 


1The War of the Future: A narrative compiled by Percy 
Hurd from speeches of Sir Robert Borden, 1917. 
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ours as well as yours. We live under the same 
King as you do and the same type of free institu- 
tions. We share with you the heritage of Shakes- 
peare and Milton, of Westminster Abbey and the 
Cenotaph. How best can we help you and you 
help us ? ’ 


As in the manner of the best of our race they said 
little of the great charge they and we have to keep in 
the outside world—‘ dear-bought and clear, a 
thousand year, our fathers’ title runs’ : 

Refraining e’en from lawful things 
They bowed the neck to bear 


The unadorned yoke that brings 
Stark toil and sternest care. 


It was the Imperial Conference, and simultaneously 
an Imperial Economic Conference was held, making 
together the most fateful of Empire gatherings in 
the whole series. Many matters were discussed, 
with the following among other results : 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, having 
given a detailed and frank review of the main problems 
confronting the Empire, ‘a common understanding was 
reached upon the main heads of foreign policy *? with, 
however, the essential proviso that the views and con- 
clusions of the representatives of the several govern- 
ments of the Empire are ‘necessarily subject to the 
action of the governments and parliaments of the 
various portions of the Empire.’ 


1 Imperial Conference, 1923. Cmd. 1987. 
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{With a view to closer co-operation in the manage- 
ment of external affairs and to avoid commitments of 
the Dominions without their full knowledge and consent, 
the British Government (August 1924) has invited the 
Dominions to a further conference to evolve the best 
means to this end.] — 


TREATIES 


When opening negotiations for a treaty the govern- 
ment of the Empire concerned should ensure that any 
of the other governments of the Empire likely to be 
interested are informed and given the opportunity of 
expressing views or participating in the negotiations. 

As to signatures, each part of the Empire signs 
through its own representative, “the full Power issued 
to such representative,’ and the treaty itself making 
its scope clear. 

“It is for each government to decide whether Parlia- 
mentary approval or legislation is required before 
desire for or concurrence in ratification is intimated by 
that government.’ 

(The effect of these understandings is to establish © 
the treaty-making rights of the Dominions in the way 
long sought by Dominion and especially Canadian 
statesmen.) 


DEFENCE 


The territories and trade of the several countries of 
the Empire must be adequately defended, and each 
Parliament must decide for itself what its government 
shall do. The guiding principles suggested include: 
(a) naval bases to ensure mobility of the fleets; (0) 
equality with the naval strength of any foreign Power ; 
(c) a common system of air-force organisation. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO IMPERIAL DEVELOPMENT 


A scheme was adopted for co-operation in financing pro- 
jects of development overseas (such as communications, 
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power, lighting, water, drainage, irrigation) ‘which 
otherwise would not be taken in hand for some years.’ 
The Imperial share is to be in the form of a contribution 
towards the interest charges on loans up to a maximum 
of three quarters of these charges for a period of five 
years. 


OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT 


The Conference approved proposals of a committee 
in order to improve the facilities for settlement within 
the Empire with the aid of the British Parliament’s 
grant of £3 millions per annum for fifteen years. The 
Conference reaffirmed its ‘sense of the importance of 
the policy of oversea settlement to the well-being of 
the Empire.’ 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


The Imperial Economic Conference reaffirmed the 
resolution of the Imperial War Conference of 1917 which 
declared in favour of ‘all possible encouragement to 
the development of Imperial resources and especially 
to making the Empire independent of other countries in 
respect of food supplies, raw materials and essential 
industries,’ and with this end in view ‘ each part of the 
Empire having due regards to the interests of our 
allies, shall give specially favourable treatment and 
facilities of the producer and manufacturer of other parts 
of the Empire.’ 

The preferences agreed upon are of three kinds: 

(1) Stabilisation of an existing preference, e.g., that 
affecting sugar, that is to say, in the event of a reduction 
of the British sugar duty the preference should not fall 
below 4d. per lb. for a period of ten years provided the 
general duty did not fall below that figure. 

(2) The existing (1917) preference on certain existing 
duties to be increased. The existing duties on tobacco 
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and certain wines to be reduced when of Empire origin ; 
Empire dried fruits, bearing tax, to be admitted free, the 
duty remaining upon dried fruits of non-Empire origin. 

(3) New duties on importation from foreign countries 
of certain commodities which the Empire can produce in 
great quantities, e.g., canned fruit, apples, canned salmon. 


POSSIBLES AND IMPOSSIBLES 


Particular note should be taken of the fact that 
the policy outlined at the Conferences of the war 
years and also of 1923 had for its main purpose the 
maintenance of Empire security in respect of food 
supplies and materials for industry. A British 
population at the mercy of foreign trusts is a 
population in constant peril in respect of the 
essentials of daily life. Trusts within the Empire are 
capable of control by the governments of the Empire ; 
foreign trusts are beyond the reach of any British and 
Dominion legislation and administration. The 
unanimously adopted policy of the Empire, in which 
representatives of all political parties in all sections 
of the Empire may be said to have concurred, is 
therefore a policy of Empire self-sufficiency in 
essential supplies. 

The Dominions acting on this principle have asked, 
not that Britain should impose tariffs for the express 
purpose of giving a preference, but that preference 
should be given in respect of duties which are 
already in operation. At the end of 1905 Sir 
Wilfred Laurier was asked by an English visitor 
what preferences would be most valuable to Canada. 
His reply was, ‘I could never make any suggestion 
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as to that. I could not interfere in your fiscal 
policy. I am afraid I could not tell you.’ But it 
was suggested to him, if the Conservatives got into 
power they would unquestionably put on duties and 
what would he like in respect of those duties. He 
said at once, “ Oh, now you are talking business.’? 

Nor, be it noted, have any responsible Dominion 
statesman given encouragement to the idea again and 
again put forward by British politicians that they 
should enter upon a policy of Free Trade within the 
Empire. That policy would seem to be based upon 
the conception of the Dominions as ‘ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water ’ content to provide food and 
raw materials from their vast spaces in return for 
the vast manufactures of a highly industrialised 
Mother Country. 

Canadian industrial establishments scattered from 
coast to coast employ 685,000 workers, have an 
output of the annual value (in 1920) of about £800 
millions and cover the following among other 
industries: Iron and steel; woollen and cotton, 
paper and printing, chemicals, vehicles. 

Australia has three quarters of a million workers 
engaged in factories and industrial pursuits, and the 
value of their output was, in 1921-22, £320 millions. 
The largest class of industry measured by horse- 
power of engines was clothing and textile fabrics. 
The official handbook of the Commonwealth declares, 
‘ Australia is the fortunate possessor of many natural 
advantages as a manufacturing country, such indeed 

1W. A. S. Hewins in Trade in the Balance, 1924. 
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as are not collectively found in any other portion of 
the British Empire.’ Canadians would say much the 
same and so in lesser degree would other Dominions. 

A developing industrialism is to the Dominions an 
essential factor in their future. 

It is indeed manifest that the conception of 
Free Trade within the Empire on the basis of no 
overseas tariffs against competing goods runs 
counter to the cherished and persistent policy of all 
responsible parties in all the Dominions. They carry 
their ideas beyond a home industry to supply home 
needs. Canada, for example, has set herself to 
build up a progressive export trade in manufactures, 
not only with Great Britain and the United States 
but also with France, Italy, Germany, South 
America, the West Indies, China, and other foreign 
and Empire countries. Any tariff arrangement 
between Great Britain and Dominions like Canada 
would in a word have to be based upon the intention 
to preserve such trades as were regarded as necessary 
for complete development and for the most economic 
use of local raw materials from the forests, mines, etc. 


THE DRIED FRUITS ILLUSTRATION 


Preference through tariffs and the fullest measure of 
mutual advantage through fiscal and administrative 
co-operation is the accepted and, as it would seem in 
the measurable future, the indispensable method of 
approach to the closer economic unity of the Empire, 
so far as the self-governing Dominions are concerned. 

The statesmen of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
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South Africa and, indeed, of all the Dominions, 
expressed at the 1923 Conference their keen apprecia- 
tion of the Preference proposals of that Conference. 
The Prime Minister stated emphatically that the 
continuance of the Murray River irrigation and 
settlement scheme for the surplus population of 
Great Britain must depend on the British enlarged 
market which would be found under Preference for 
Australian dried and canned fruits. Much the same 
argument was used in advocacy of the Preferences 
proposed on certain products of South Africa, 
New Zealand, Canada and many of the tropical 
and sub-tropical countries under the Crown. 

The case may best be illustrated by taking in 
detail the argument for one of the proposed new 
Preferences—that on dried fruits. An Australian 
authority furnishes the following statement for 
the present volume : 


THE AUSTRALIAN DRIED FRUITS INDUSTRY 


Just over thirty years the early pioneers of this 
industry in Australia formed irrigation settlements on 
the River Murray at Mildura in Victoria, and Renmark 
in South Australia. Since then these settlements have 
been extended to New South Wales (Murrumbidgee 
area), the Goulburn valley (Victoria), and other places 
in South and Western Australia. Though the drying 
and canning of fruit is one of the staple industries there, 
great studies have been made with dairying and mixed 
farming in these irrigation areas. Most of the rain, in 
these irrigation districts, falls during the winter and 
spring months, and the soil and climate are peculiarly 
suitable for producing dried fruits of the very choicest 
quality. Hence these irrigation districts, even in their 
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present stage of partial development, are a _ great 
acquisition to the Empire. 

The Governor-General of Australia on a recent visit 
to one of these settlements described it as “A Garden 
of Eden without the Serpent.’ However, there is a 
serpent there, and the serpent is the finding of remunera- 
tive markets for the ever-increasing crops. Up to three 
years ago Australia just produced sufficient quantity 
to supply her home markets, but since the war many 
thousands of Australian and Imperial ex-servicemen 
have planted fresh vineyards and orchards and greatly 
increased the output. They look to England for markets, 
and ask for a little encouragement to help them to 
meet the fierce competition from (1) Turkey, for sultanas ; 
(2) Greece, for currants; and (3) Spain, for raisins. 
It is not irrelevant to note that the chief competitors 
can be classed as (1) ex-enemy; (2) ex-semi-neutral ; 
(3) ex-ordinary neutral. 

‘ There is no sentiment in business, according to some 
people. As examine the case for Colonial Preference, 
for example, taking Australian dried fruits, from an 
ordinary business standpoint. 


‘ Australia’s adopted policy is one of Protection to 
encourage and develop her own industries. But in 
practically every instance she gives substantial prefer- 
ence to British manufactured goods over “ foreign ”’ 
—say, Japanese, or American. She buys from Great 
Britain over 60 million pounds sterling worth of manu- 
factured goods annually. At the last Economi¢ Con- 
ference Australia was promised, amongst a few other 
minor products, a preference of ros. 6d. per cwt. on dried 
fruits. This was not to be obtained by increasing duty 
on foreign dried fruits, which were already taxed at 
Ios. 6a. per cwt., but to allow the Colonial products to 
come into England duty free. 

‘The British public were misled by certain election- 
eering slogans such as ‘‘ Your currants and Christmas 
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puddings will cost you more.” The price of these com- 
modities would not have been affected, but the Exchequer 
would be the loser to the extent of about {£50,000 
annually. Would this have been a good investment ? ”’ 


(1) Britain already gains over {9,000,000 worth of 
trade from Australia directly from Australia’s Preference 
to British goods. The Colonial spirit is one of self- 
“reliance, Pride of Empire, and a ‘ fair deal.’ 

(2) The ros. 6d. per cwt. preference promised would not 
be sufficient in itself to stabilise and fully develop this 
Australian industry, but the growers claim, and not 
without cause, that they can gain another ros. 6d. per cwt. 
over their foreign competitors on the score of the 
quality, flavour and cleanliness of their dried fruits. 

(3) For the past ten years prices for currants, raisins 
and sultanas have been absurdly high, not only because 
of the Great War, but because two years ago the war 
between Greece and Turkey again dislocated these 
producing centres. How long will it be before we have 
again further trouble in the Near East, and prices for 
these very nutritious food products again soar out of 
reach? Is it not a wise policy to give a little encourage- 
ment to Colonial production now, simply as an 
insurance policy for the future ? 

(4) Given a little encouragement in the way of slight 
preference (not spoon-feeding), the Murray River lands 
alone, when fully developed by irrigation, are capable 
of absorbing hundreds of thousands of new settlers in 
healthful prosperity, providing an outlet for some of 
England’s surplus population, who, in turn, would 
become purchasers of larger quantities of English 
manufactured goods, and would help to make England 
less dependent on the fluctuating supplies and prices 
of her foodstuffs—England’s weakest link in her chain. 

(5) Australia is the only country in the world, besides 
Greece, which has solved the problem of growing 
currants on a commercial scale, and though only during 
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the last two years has she exported to England any 
appreciable quantity, Australian currants have already 
gained fame for quality, cleanliness, and freedom from 
grit and stones. 

The scope for development in this variety alone is 
manifest. British imports of currants in 1922 were: 
From Greece of the value of {3,118,328 ; from Australia, 
£276,123. The figures for raisins were: Australia and 
South Africa, {1,092,039 ; Foreign Countries, £3,937,468. 


BRITISH BENEFITS FROM DOMINION PREFERENCES 


The Dominion statesmen at the 1923 Conference 
welcomed these Preference proposals not for them- 
selves alone, but as ‘ an expression of the belief of 
the British Government in the principle of EmpirePre- 
ference and the fostering of Empire trade.’: In their 
view apparently these proposals brought the Mother 
Country in commercial policy nearer the Dominions, 
who, from the date of Canada’s first Preferential 
tariff in 1898, had, one after another, made Empire 
Preference a basic feature of their fiscal system. 
4 British politicians of all shades of opinion admit 
the advantages which British industry and em- 
ployment have received from these preferences in 
Dominion tariffs. In 1922 the actual rebates of 
duty granted to British imports into Canada, 
Australia and South Africa amounted to {11} millions. 

The relative importance of trade within the 
Empire, largely under Preference, as compared with 
trade with foreign countries is especially marked at 
this time of British unemployed and industrial 


1Mr. Bruce, Australian Prime Minister, at the Conference, 
Cmd. 2009. 
ME 
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stress. For various well-known reasons it has been, 
and long must be, extremely difficult to stimulate 
the growth of trade with the countries of central 
Europe. This trade was, as a matter of fact, even 
before the War, a factor of declining importance in 
the economic life of the United Kingdom. But in 
the British Empire, as the preceding chapters of 
this volume have shown in detail, there are vast 
resources and great opportunities for expansion, 
requiring only continuous attention and a wise 
policy to secure prosperity for all. The intention of 
the Imperial Conference was to develop this trade 
in every possible way, and it only remains for the 
statesmen and business men of the Empire here and 
overseas to give practical effect to Conference de- 
cisions. The facing table? tells its own significant tale. 

The comparison may be carried on to the first 
~ six months of 1923. 

Comparing our exports to the four Dominions 
with our exports to our four best foreign customers 
the fact emerges that re-exports form only 6 per 
cent. of our exports to the Dominions, and over 
30 per cent. of our exports to the foreign countries. 

The four Dominions, with a combined population 
of twenty-two millions, bought from us British goods 
to the value of £65,699,000, or about £3 per head 
for the half year. Our four best foreign customers, 
with an aggregate population of two hundred and 
twenty millions, bought British goods to the value 
of £92,130,000 or only 8s. 4d. per head. 

Compiled from official returnsby theEmpire Development Union. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARD EMPIRE SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


IT remains to examine tersely the feasibility of the 
policy of Empire self-sufficiency in food supplies 
and essential raw materials which has been adopted 
by successive Imperial Conferences acting at the 
bidding of politicians of all parties. Ten years 
before the War Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the greatest 
of Colonial Secretaries in modern times, said : 


“We have an Empire which, with decent 
organisation and consolidation, might be abso- 
lutely self-sustaining. There is no article of your 
food, no raw material of your trade, no necessity 
of your lives, no luxury of your existence, which 
cannot be produced somewhere or other in the 
British Empire, if the British Empire holds 
together, and if we who have inherited it are 
worthy of our opportunities.’? 


To this may be added the testimony of a Prime 
Minister of the War period, Mr. Lloyd George, who 
in 1917 laid stress upon ‘the real value of the 
Empire as a world-force’ and the duty of states- 
manship ‘to take all measures which are necessary’ 
to aid in its development. * 


1 At Glasgow, October 6th, 1903. 
2 At the Guildhall, London, April 27th, 1917. 
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Another outstanding British war figure, a First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
made this addendum in 1921: 


“ After all these years I am shocked to see in 
how small a way the British Parliament has 
played the game in developing its great tropical 
States. In all these years they could have been 
earning large sums in increasing revenues and 
general augmentation of the assets which the 
nation possesses. But years have passed, and you 
see the same things now being considered, and 
now it is costing double and treble as much. 

“ Now we see a new situation has been created. 
Many of our old customers have disappeared. 
We have killed a lot of them, and others we have 
put in the Bankruptcy Court, and owing to this 
inconvenience they are unable to renew their 
monthly or yearly orders with regularity and 
abundance, which we had a right to expect. 

‘Why don’t we look in the great circle of the 
British Empire? Here are assets in which you 
could sink two hundred million pounds in the next 
ten years with the certainty of getting back 
every penny you invested.’? 


Even a cursory glance at the Survey attempted in 
this volume must go far to prove that the peoples of 
the British Empire can maintain themselves. It is 
a question, not of productive capacity, but of policy. 
There is no commodity needful for modern man of 

+ Mr. Winston Churchill, London, September 27th, 1921. 
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which their lands do not provide ample supplies. 
But these resources can only be developed and 
adapted by ‘ taking thought’ and by efficient and 
united organisation such as has not yet been 
attempted. | 

The following summary statement will serve to 
indicate the scope of these resources. 


FOODSTUFFS, ETC. 


Wheat. Great Britain’s annual importation is fairly 
constant at 200-250 million bushels. Canada,* alone ex- 
ported 118 million bushels to Great Britain in 1923, and no 
authority has attempted to set a limit to increased 
producing capacity of Canadian Prairie lands. It is 
estimated that Australia produced in 1924 120 million 
bushels. India is another large wheat producer. 

Barley and Oats. Great Britain produces from 60 to 
75 per cent. of her requirements ; Canada, Australasia 
and India are also large producers. 

Maize. South Africa and other Empire countries. 
Kenya alone is expected in the near future to be export- 
ing several million bags yearly. 

Rice. India supplies about one half of Great Britain’s 
needs. 

Tapioca, Arrowroot, Sago. Malaya, India, British 
West Africa, Bermuda, St. Vincent. 

Meat. British Home lands supply about 40 per cent. 
of British Home requirements of beef and veal, mutton 
and lamb and pig-meat. Supplementary supplies from 

1 Viscount Long of Wraxall, who was Secretary of State for 
the Colonies during the Great War, dealt in detail with this 


subject in The Nineteenth Century and After for October, 1922 ; 
and so has the Empire Development Union in its publications. 

* The authorities at Ottawa and Washington are now agreed 
as to the relative contributions of their respective countries to 
Great Britain’s importations. The British official figures are 
confusing and misleading. 
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Australia, New Zealand, Canada and parts of South 
Africa can be increased almost indefinitely. Most of 
the competing foreign importations into Great Britain 
are under the control of foreign trusts. 
- Milk Products. The British Home production of 
butter, cheese, etc., is 45 to 46 per cent. of the total 
supplies. Canada, New Zealand, Australia are also 
among the great dairy countries of the world. 

Potatoes. British Home production is 94 per cent. 
of the total supplies; and of 

Eggs. 40 to 42 per cent. 

Fruit. Australia, South Africa, Canada, the West 
Indies, and other parts of the Empire, have proved 
their capacity of production far exceeding British 
import needs. 

Dried Fruits. The main supplies now imported into 
Great Britain are controlled by foreign combinations 
such as the Greek Currant Bank. Australia and South 
Africa alone can supply all that Great Britain needs 
and much more. 

Sugar. Mauritius, West Indies, British Guiana, 
Ceylon. In 1922 the British Empire produced 34 million 
tons of cane sugar, but of the total sugar imports into 
the United Kingdom, 1,983,000 tons, only 300,000 tons 
were of Empire origin. British supplies and prices are 
at the mercy of foreign combinations—notably those 
of the United States and Cuba. 

Tea. India, Ceylon. 

Coffee. India, Nyasaland. 

Cocoa. Gold Coast, West Indies (specially Trinidad 
and Grenada), Nigeria. 

Tobacco. India, Burma, Sudan, West Indies, British 
North Borneo, South Africa, Cyprus, Nyasaland, 
Palestine. Recent experience and research show that 
almost all types of foreign tobacco can be replaced by 
means of careful selection and growing by tobacco from 
within the British Empire, 
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FIBRES 


Cotton. Sudan, India, West Indies, Australia (notably 
Queensland), Nyasaland, Uganda, Nigeria, Tanganyika, 
South Africa, Iraq. ‘During the next few years the Blue 
Nile and Kassala areas (Sudan) should give an increased 
yield of 150,000 bales. ... The crop, unknown in 
Uganda twenty years ago, is estimated this year at 
100,000 to 120,000 bales of a quality which is used 
against stapled American as well as Upper Egyptian 
for counts ranging from 30’s to 46’s twist, and 42’s to 
64’s weft. As time goes on it is reasonable to imagine 
Uganda a producer of a million bales per annum.’? 
The normal annual consumption of cotton in Great 
Britain is around 4} million bales of 500 lbs., of 
which about 3} million bales come from the United 
States and 600,000 from Egypt. 

Wool. The British Empire is practically self-support- 
ing as regards the leading types of wool, and can supply 
a large quantity to foreign countries. In 1923 British 
importations from Empire sources was 84} per cent. of 
the whole wool importation. 

Flax. Canada, India, Kenya. 

Silk. India. 

Jute. India. 

Hemp and Sisal Hemp. India, Bahamas, Kenya, 
Nyasaland. 

Ramie (for incandescent mantles, paper, ropes, 
canvas, etc.). Malaya, India, West Indies, Queensland, 
Kenya. 

METALS?* 

Aluminium. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, British Guiana. 
dee Sir James Currie before Royal Colonial Institute, February 

, 1923. 

a Without adequate supply of base metals it would have been 


impossible to prosecute the war toa successful conclusion.’—Sir 
Richard Redmayne before the Royal Society of Arts, June,1923. 
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Antimony. Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South 
Africa. 

Copper. Canada (especially British Columbia), 
Australia, South West Africa, Rhodesia. In 1920 the 
United States produced 59 per cent. of the world’s 
output (984,483 tons). 

Iron. Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, have enormous deposits sufficient for all British 
needs. 

Manganese (for steel industries). India, Gold Coast. 

Nickel. Canada supplies about 85 per cent. of the 
world’s output. 

Lead. Australia (20 per cent. of world’s production 
in 1913), Burma, Canada, Rhodesia. British Empire 
requirements, about 250,000 tons annually, are well 
within the productive capacity of the Empire with 
development. 

Zine. Australia (139,460 tons in 1921, or four-fifths 
of the world’s production of zinc ore, measured by 
spelter contents), Canada, especially British Columbia. 
The annual British consumption is about 191,000 tons. 
At the outbreak of the Great War it was found that 
German industrialists were in control of the main 
Empire supplies with disastrous war possibilities. 

Tin. Malaya (36 per cent. of world’s output ; 35,000 
tons in 1920), Nigeria, Australia, South Africa, India. 

Molybdenite (for high speed steel and chemical 
industries, etc.), Australia, Canada, and other parts of 
Empire. 

Wolfram and Tungsten (for electric lamp and high 
speed steel industries, etc.), Burma, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, South Africa, Malaya. 

Monazite Sand (for gas mantle, electric light carbon, 
leather, glass and jewellery and cotton industries). 
India (14,500 cwts. imported into Great Britain in 
1920). 

Gold. Transvaal, Ontario, The world’s output in 
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192r was {£66 millions of which £344 millions was 
supplied by the Transvaal and {46} millions from the 
Empire as a whole. 


NoN-METALLIFEROUS MINING PRODUCTS 


Mica (for electrical and other industries). India 
(71,276 cwts. exported in 1920-21), Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, East Africa, Central Africa, 
Ceylon. 

Graphite and Plumbago (for lead pencils and 
machinery). Ceylon, Natal, India, Canada. 

Asbestos. Canada (about 80 per cent. of world’s 
supply), South Africa, Rhodesia. 

Coal. India, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa. The reserve in the United Kingdom itself is 
estimated at 140,000 million tons. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Timber. Canada, India (Burmese teak 360,000 tons 
annually), Australia, British North Borneo, British 
Honduras, West Indies, British West Africa. 

Pulp and Paper. Canada (2,150,000 tons output in 
1922). ‘ England has relied mainly upon pulp from the 
Scandinavian countries, and Canada has found her best 
market in the United States.’? 

Rubber. Malaya (£18 millions’ worth exported in 
1922 mostly to the United States), Ceylon, India, 
Nigeria, British North Borneo. 

Chemicals and Drugs. India, Ceylon, Australia, South 
Africa, West Indies. 

Hides, Skins and Leather. India, South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Malaya. Before the 
war the marketing of Empire hides was largely in German 
hands. 

Palm Kernel, Copra and Coconut Oil (for margarine, 


1A. C, Cadman in The Times, July 29th, 1924. 
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soap, candles, etc.). Ceylon, India, Nigeria, Gambia, 
Malaya, Sierra Leone. The imports of oil seeds and 
nuts into Hull alone average 600,000 tons yearly. 
“The British Empire has illimitable resources of this 
valuable raw material and new sources of supply are 
constantly being discovered.’ 


Animal and Fish Oils. Australia, New Zealand, 
Falkland Islands, Newfoundland. 

Petroleum. Canada, India, Burma, Trinidad, Somali- 
land, Papua, South West Africa. ‘The United States 
control in North America is at least 80 per cent. of the 
world’s oil supply.’* 


It was in the light of evidence of which the fore- 
going is only a bald summary that the Imperial 
War Conference of 1917 called for all possible 
encouragement to be given to ‘ making the Empire 
independent of other countries in respect of food 
supplies, raw materials and essential industries.’ 


A GREAT EXPERIMENT 


The British Empire, as it is to-day and as we 
begin to know it, is a new affair. It is, for instance, 
a new commonwealth as compared with what is still 
called the New World—that is to say the United 
States. After the American War of Independence 
the Empire consisted only of Newfoundland, Upper 
and Lower Canada, the West Indies and the Mother 
Country. Nine-tenths of the Empire of to-day have 


1 W. G. Cass, in The Times, July 2oth, 1924. 
* Sir John Cadman before Royal Society of Arts, June 4th, 
1920. 
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been added since. And it is an Empire in quite a 
new sense : 


“The old image of the tree which ultimately 
dropped to the ground has faded away. Have 
any of you ever seen what is perhaps the greatest 
of tropical trees, the banyan tree? When it 
begins its growth the banyan tree has one 
straight and slender stem like any other tree; 
and as the central stem gathers strength from the 
soul, it grows vaster in circumference itself. But 
also it throws out great branches almost at right 
angles, until the weight of them seems certain to 
bring down the whole tree, unless the branches 
themselves break off. But the branches do not 
break. They drop slender tendrils of their own 
down to the earth, which soon spread tiny roots 
in the soil. At some mysterious moment the 
first process of growth, when the sap runs outward 
from the central stem, comes to an end. The 
tendrils have themselves become new stems, and 
the sap runs upwards through them to support 
the branches and assist the parent stem. This 
is what has happened in the British Empire.’? 


Two great experiments dwarf everything else in 
modern history. One is the federal constitution of 
the United States ; the other is the British Empire. 
Mr. Gladstone once described the American consti- 
tution as ‘the most wonderful work ever struck off 


1 Sir Edward Grigg before the Institute of Politics, Williams- 
town, U.S.A, 
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at a given time by the brain and the purpose of man.’ 
As American students have now shown, this was 
not so.? It was ‘ the result of a slow, laborious and 
painful evolution ’ from 1606 onward. The other 
great experiment, the British Empire, is even more 
‘wonderful,’ and has been, and must stillzbe, 
evolved by processes no less ‘ slow, laborious and 
painful.’ It has been described in one sentence: 
“An empire of fourteen million square miles, and a 
population of four hundred millions, scattered over 
the high seas in every latitude and longitude.’? 
That, as Dean Inge says, would have seemed to 
Trajan the dream of a madman. Yet it is a fact 
to-day. 

The race which has carried this great experiment 
in progressive civilisation to its present stage will 
neither be blind to the glorious romance of the 
expansion of England, nor be content to throw away 
the most splendid responsibility that any people 
ever inherited. 


1 Hon. James M. Beck in The Constitution of the United States, 
1924. | 
* Dean Inge, Morning Post, September 23rd, 1924. 
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